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MEDITERRANEAN SPRINGBOARD 


For students both of psychology and military 
tactics it would be of great interest to know what 
we shall probably learn only when enemy histories 
of the war are published: at what point did 
General von Arnim realise that the game in 
Tunisia was irrevocably “‘up’’? In the absence 
of certainty it is a fair assumption that this painful 
realisation must have been driven home to him 
well before the final, dramatic thrust which carried 
General Alexander’s massed armoured divisions 
into Tunis. Up to Wednesday of last week, the 
Axis defensive system, physically strong and forti- 
fied by artifice, had sustained heavy blows without 
breaking ; persistent counter-attacks, albeit at 
great cost, had kept loss of ground within tolerable 
limits. But the steel hoop which covered the 
bridge-head from Bizerta to Enfidaville had been 
hammered hard : dented by the American advance 
to Mateur, it had been worn dangerously thin 
by the methodical progress of the admirable 
infantrymen and gunners of the British First 
Army through the difficult and tenaciously 
defended mountains and ridges which commanded 
the Medjez-Tunis road. Indeed, thanks to their 
incomparable efforts, the battle may be said to 
have been won before victory was visible; the 
armoured stroke which was launched on May 6th 
and split the Fifth German Panzer Army in two 
was essentially an exploitation of mastery already 
in hand. 

In planrting his culminating attack, General 
Alexander evidently recognised that he could 
place no great reliance on surprising the enemy in 
terms of place or time: the centre of the enemy’s 
perimeter was obviously the key sector, and there 
had been, before the assault, a significant pause 
for breath from which the enemy had doubtless 
drawn the correct inference, since he had appar- 
ently grouped all his three armoured divisions 
astride the Medjez-Tunis road to meet the blow. 
The one element of surprise which the British 
commander could invoke lay in unexpected con- 
centration of force at the point of impact. That 
he achieved by adroitly moving to Medjez a strong 
detachment (including armoured brigades) from 
the Eighth Army, whose part in the battle had 
hitherto been to contain the First (so-called 
“Tralian’’?) Panzer Army in the Zaghouan 
massif behind Enfidaville. The plan was com- 
pletely successful. A breach opened by an infantry 
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night attack, the armoured spearhead, its path 
blasted in advance by Air Marshal Tedder’s 
brilliantly organised air co-operation, moved for- 
ward with such speed that von Arnim’s evident 
plan of defence—to hold Bizerta as an isolated 
enclave, and to wheel the bulk of the Fifth and 
First Armies back, on the Zaghouan pivot, to 
Cape Bon for a final stand was shattered. The 
wedge struck in to Tunis as swiftly as the German 
Panzer divisions moved in Flanders, just three 
years ago; half the Fifth Army was pushed 
north-westwards from Tunis into a pocket whose 
western side was closed by the vigorous advance 
of the 2nd U.S. Corps from Mateur to Bizerta 
and the mouth of the Medjerda River. There 
nearly 50,000 German troops and six general 
officers, including the G.O.C., Fifth Army 
capitulated en masse. 

It was the next stage, however, which justified 
even more fully the tactics of General Alexander 
in adding part of the Eighth Army to the weight 
and impetus of the First Army’s break-through. 
If the enemy’s planned withdrawal to Cape Bon 
was to be frustrated and his forces were to be 
conclusively disintegrated, it was essential, on 
reaching Tunis to have sufficient strength to fan 
out in two directions—one part of the spearhead 
to complete the Medjerda encirclement, the other 
to pursue the remains of the Fifth Army which 
retreated eastwards from Tunis and, by forcing 
a way down the Hammam Lif — Hammamet 
valley, to cut off from Cape Bon the considerable 
First Army which the troops under General 
Montgomery and the French had pinned between 
Zaghouan and Enfidaville. This further exploita- 
tion of advantage won was accomplished by Mon- 
day evening, when our armour reached Hamma- 
met, Over-running and disorganising all resistance 
en route. Cape Bon, with a huge additional haul 
of prisoners, was quickly secured. The First 
Army was enveloped and on Wednesday the last 
resistance collapsed; Von Arnim and his staff 
were captured; the R.A.F. and the Navy had 
provided against any German replica of the 
miracle of Dunkirk. 

Thus ends a campaign which has gone more 
slowly than optimism expected last November, 
when the Allied landings in French North Africa 
were announced, but in which the enemy has paid 
a heavy price for delay secured. When Hitler 


decided to occupy Tunisia against the Allies he 
made a defensive move fraught with exactly the 
same risks, errors and penalties as we incurred-in 
the Malay Peninsula. Division followed division 
in an effort to equal the Allies’ growing strength ; 
hundreds of ships and their cargoes of men and 
munitions were sacrificed, and many hundreds 
of aircraft lost. Yet, for all these costly blood- 
transfusions, the patient died ; the Afrika Korps, 
which the Fiihrer’s Hero-soldier, Rommel, led 
and abandoned has been annihilated, and with 
it the Axis has lost at least 150,000 men who were 
added, since last November, to the African stake, 
whose loss has cost the Axis, since 1940, about 
600,000 men. 

A single battle won does not win a war—cer- 
tainly not a war of this magnitude. But the con- 
sequences of the Allied victory in Tunisia will cer- 
tainly be very great. Not merely have we inflicted 
on enemy forces (of which two-thirds, at least, 
were picked German troops) a defeat comparable 
in magnitude to the encirclement of the Sixth 
Army outside Stalingrad ; we have brought about 
a situation which goes far towards giving us full 
command of the Mediterranean and provides us 
in Africa with a great, strategic springboard for 
offensive operations against the Continent. Let 
us count our blessings. The achievement of the 
18th Army Group will, in itself, do much «to 
convince the almost despairing peoples under 
Nazi domination that their liberators have force, 
as well as good will, at their disposal ; and—more 
important still—doubts entertained in Moscow as 
to the ability of the Western armies to pull their 
weight in the common struggle should to a large 
extent be.allayed. Not merely have nearly a dozen 
German divisions been finally liquidated, with 
all their ancillary troops and great numbers of 
supporting aircraft; Allied operations against 
the Continent are now such an obviously imminent 
threat that, even though Germany may not yet, 
or in the near future, be compelled to withdraw 
divisions from the Eastern Front, her ability to 
concentrate further strength against the Red 
Army at a critical moment—as was done last 
winter—can already be said to be impaired. 

That, of course, is not the whole story. Though 
Allied ability to build up great forces in North 
Africa effectively gives the lie to German claims 
that the U-boats are a decisive factor in this war, 
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while the enemy’s inability to organise any evacua- 
tion from Tunisia is eloquent testimony to his loss 
of command of the Mediterranean, it is well to 
recognise that the combination of supegior land, 
air, and sea power which we brought to bear on 
the enemy in Tunisia will not necessarily be repro- 


duced in operations against the Continent. Then 
the enemy will be interior lines of com- 
munication with no sea-crossing to cause attrition 
of his supplies. He can doubtless make good from 
reserves all his air losses in Africa, and the Axis 
divisions available, without recourse to the 
Eastern Front, for reinforcing threatened points 
are still formidable in numbers, however ureven 
in quality. 

That being so, it is to be presumed that President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are utilising their 
meeting this week to discuss not merely the final 
execution of military operations planned at Casa- 
blanca but the whole alignment of the grand 
strategy within whose ambit the operations will 
take. On the operational side, judging from the 
American press, there seems to be some dangerous 
pressure to divert energies from the European 
theatre to what would certainly be a premature, 
because necessarily still partial, offensive effort 
against Japan. In the political sphere, General 
Franco’s latest speech, urging that there should 
be a truce to a war in which “‘ no decision can 
be reached,”’ confirms our impression that Hitler, 
recognising that Germany’s military defeat is 
now ultimately inevitable, is manoeuvring for 
a truce in the West which he might turn into 
a world crusade against Bolshevism. Both 
President and Prime Minister have shown them- 
selves to be alive to the dangers of such an Axis 
manoeuvre, but mere repetition of the Casablanca 
demand for ‘‘ unconditional surrender”’ is not 
an adequate counter-move. If they are to weaken 
the will to fight on, either in Germany or (with 
more immediate hopes of success) among Ger- 
many’s satellites, the Allies must define more 
clearly the broad principles of the sort of peace 
they have in mind, the sort of social and economic 
structure they desire to establish on the Continent, 
and the sort of Governments or political groups 
capable of forming governments, with whom they 
are prepared to negotiate reconstruction when 
** surrender ’”’ is accomplished. 

This involves swiftly clearing up the dangerous 
controversy arising over Central and Southern 
Eastern Europe. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
will have the benefit of the wisdom and experience 
of Dr. Benes; and their discussions should, we 
hope, lead to the decisive repudiation of the 
Fascist members of the Polish governmental 
clique in London and Washington and a public 
recognition of the double-dealing of General 
Mihailovitch. Agreement with the U.S.S.R. and 
co-operation with the popular forces in the 
Balkans and Eastern Europe become more urgent 
with the prospect of Allied invasion. We wonder 
whether Stalin could be prevailed upon himself 
to take an aeroplane in order to discuss these 


e ° bios e 
issues with the Premier and the President. 


Rifts in the Axi? 

What does the procession of Axis ministers and 
Quislings from the occupied countries to Hitler 
portend ? The meetings can only be judged in the 
setting of events in the Greater German Empire. 
Hitler has been making his dispositions for the 
defensive phase of the war; so much is obvious, 
and it is also clear that he is unhappy about the 
loyalty of his allies and the docility of his subject 
peoples. Hence the revised version of the New 
Order, which Goebbels is busy representing as a 
European band of brothers, all free and equal, 
except for the Bolshevik savages, the Plutocrats, 
and the Jews. But it is certain that the satellites, 
none of whom belongs to nations who are especially 
credulous, are much more impressed by German 
defeats than they are by Goebbels’ incantations. 
We may take a few things for granted: one is an 
increase of French resistance in view of North 
Africa. Again, Quisling has never been able to 
tive his master satisfaction, and it is still less likely 

ow that he was able to offer anything but the 
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under by the government. Hungary, in fact has 
every appearance of contracting out of the war, as 
far as she dares. Italy, apart from great activity 
at the Vatican Court, is conducting a purge of 
10,000 to 20,000 unreliable Fascist party members. 
Because they are corrupt, says Scorza: but it is 
allowable to assume that it is rather because they 


are defeatist. Men like Grandi and Bottai are. 


not removed because they are corrupt. 


Mr. Morrison Again 

Mr. Herbert Morrison has made two more of his 
notable speeches. He has delivered another 
good frontal attack on the restrictive policies of 
monopoly capitalism; he has pertinently re- 
minded us, as a people, how old we are getting 
and how terribly older we are destined to get ; 
and he has indicated that he expects the Beveridge 
Report to be carried into effect in all its main 
substance, and has at the same time urged us 
again to look beyond social security in the narrow 
sense to ensuring that we produce enough wealth 
to make us all comfortably off, and distribute it 
in the right way. These speeches, with their 
promises, are to be taken as representing Mr. 
Morrison’s bid for the effective leadership of the 
Labour Party; and a very good bid they are. 
Mr. Morrison’s front is weakest in connection 
with the Beveridge Report, because he was given 
the awkward (and probably uncongenial) task of 
defending in Parliament the Government’s refusal 
to adopt it, and of making black look as near “‘ off- 
white’’ as he could. This earned him some 
unpopularity, which his colleagues were probably 
not unwilling to transfer to him. But we give him 
the credit for believing what he says when he 
maintains that the main substance of the Beveridge 
Report will actually be carried through. Let us 
hope this means that, since the debate, he has 
made better progress with his Government col- 
leagues than the public has any knowledge of. 
Assuredly, what Mr. Morrison was able to say 
in the Beveridge Debate did not show that the 
Government were ready to adopt the substance 
of the Report. Does his speech last week-end 
mean that there has now been a further con- 
siderable advance ? 


The Private and the Public Interest 


The public has been staggered by the publica- 
tion of the results of the Auditor-General’s 
investigation into the profits of naval shipbuilding 
in the period between 1936 and 1939. His report 
covers the work of 22 firms which built 32 ships 
of all sizes from a battleship to some submarines. 
In only four cases were profits below 10 per 
cent. ; in two cases they were over 70, and in one 
case over 80 per cent.; in nine cases they fell 
between 20 and 30 per cent., and in seven between 
30 and 40 per cent. For two reasons the old 
plan of using the national dockyards as a check 
on the costs of private firms has ceased to operate. 
The nation’s yards are in their equipment so far 


money. It went in fantastic profits to a favoure 
section of big business. 


The Postal Workers and the T.U.C. 


The decision of the Union of Post Offic 
Workers to apply for re-affiiliation to the Tradgy 
Union Congress raises a very nice point ; for the 
affiliation of Unions of Ciyil Servants to any body 
not consisting exclusively of Civil Servants 5 
forbidden by the Trade Union Act of 1927~ 
the vindictive Tory Act passed after the Generd 
Strike. Before 1926, the U.P.W., like othe 
Unions of public servants, affiliated to both 
the T.U.C. and the Labour Party; and now it 
Conference has instructed its officers to apply fo 
affiliation in defiance of the Act. If the T.U.C 
accept the application, who will have broken th 
law? Not the T.U.C.; for there is nothing in 
the Act to penalise an outside body for accepting 
affiliation. Not the U.P.W. permanen 
officials ; for they are not themselves Civil Ser- 
vants. Presumably the offenders will be the rank 
and file members of the U.P.W.; but how are 
they to be punished ? Presumably, the Govem- 
ment can withdraw official recognition from the 
U.P.W.; but that will be quite as inconvenient 
for the Government as for the Union. It is not 
easy to see what else the Government can do, 
unless it tries applying to the courts for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the U.P.W.—and that would in- 
volve some very nice points of law. The U.P.W., 
which is presumably acting in collusion with the 
T.U.C., seems to have chosen a good ground 
for a preliminary skirmish. 


g 


“ Miserable Sprats” (by a Parliamentary 
Correspondent) 

The Town and Country Planning Bill was 
described in the debate as a miserable sprat of a 
Bill; many critics in the Labour Party have 
expressed similar sentiments about the Pensions 
and Determination of Needs Bill which the 
Government have presented to Parliament this 
week. W. S. Morrison defended his Bill's 
application of town planning to the whole country 
as a first instalment of the policy of seeing that 
**all land should be put to the best use in the 
public interest.” The House pressed for the 
policy to be more rapidly enforced, and in 
particular wanted to know how far the Gover- 
ment proposed to carry out the Uthwatt Report. 
There is a strong feeling that this long delay may 
be a prelude to a surrender on the part of the 
Government to pressure from landowners and 
others. An early introduction of a Bill to assist 
the public acquisition of land was promised. 
This Bill will need to be of a drastic character 
and to be accompanied by other measures if 
satisfactory progress is to be made in preparing 
post-war housing plans. The House is rather 
sceptical as to whether the present Minister is the 
right man for the job which lies ahead. 

The Government’s new Pension Bill has been 
introduced in response to a long-standing pledge. 
It removes certain anomalies, but is admittedly 
a stop-gap measure to be replaced by more 
comprehensive proposals when the Government 
decides how much of the Beveridge Report to 
carry out. The present Bill does not satisfy 
Labour critics. The next series of Parliamentary 
debates will include an important discussion on 
the Bermuda Conference and the practical steps 
that can still be taken to rescue a few survivors 
from Hitler’s terror. 
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TRIUMPHANT BUREAUCRACY 


{ wo recent events in the field of not-quite-public 
irs are. important symptoms of a tendency 
hich is ae the to democratic government in 
is country. The first of these is the absorption 
the Foreign Office of the Foreign’ Research and 
aan, until now conducted, with Govern- 
Sgt a under the auspices of the Royal 

of International Affairs. On this we have 

» commented. The other is the “‘ sacking ”’ 
he Government of the Nuffield College Social 
Reconstruction Survey, 
pperated with the aid of a T: Grant, in 
clo connection with : Sir William Jowitt’s 
Reconstruction Secretariat. The inevitable fog 

f‘ Hush-hush—better not say anything publicly 

pout it’’—surrounds both these transactions of 

he Higher Civil Service. But the matter is of 
uch a kind that in our view something does need 
10 be said about it. 

These two bodies were both experiments in a 
echnique of collaboration between Whitehall 
nd “‘ outside’ bodies of high standing in the 
orld of academic knowledge. They were set 

io work for the Government, without becoming 
part of it—the one on problems of both immediate 
nd post-war reference, and the other exclusively 
yn post-war questions. They have done this for 
considerable time ; and now, quite suddenly, 
ne of them is taken over and turned, with some 
oss of personnel, into a branch of the Foreign 
Dffice, under complete official control, and the 
ther is given the sack by the Treasury. The 
buestion is whether this means much or little ; 
nd we are inclined to think that it means much, 
n the sense that it is symbolic of a decisive 
tiffening of attitude on the part of Civil 
ervice authorities, and of some parts of the 
overnment itself. Independent bodies, even if 
they are acting for the Government and the Civil 
ervice in the inquiries which they undertake, 

liable to develop views of their own; and 
these views may conflict with official notions of 
rxpediency—not least where they are based on a 
rareful and dispassionate study of the facts. 
‘Research,’ in the mind of the official ad- 
ministrator, is very apt to mean digging up the 
facts which support the conclusions he has 
ready decided, or been ordered, to reach—and 

9 mean not digging up the facts which get in the 
ay of these conclusions. In addition, objective 
search is bound to start controversial issues ; 

d it is believed to be the wish of the Prime 

inister that reconstruction shall be arranged 
or on lines which will not raise controversial 
ssues—which in many fields means in effect that 

is not to be arranged for at all. ‘‘ Research ”’ 
tan be kept within these discreetly regulated 
ponditions only if it is conducted in strict sub- 
prdination to the Executive, so that any incon- 
venient facts it may bring to light can be promptly 
tinterred before anyone else has got hold of 
hem. ‘*‘ Research” carried) on under these 
onditions means the collection of facts that do 
not jolt the habits and assumptions of the existing 
dministration. 

With this goes a second danger. If inde- 
pendent bodies are allowed with Government 
ountenance to survey problems either of war or 
bf post-war politics and economics, their researches 
ad the conclusions they arrive at cannot by any 
possibility be made to fit neatly into the pigeon- 
holes of the existing Civil Service departments. 
Any body that sets out to deal with post-war 
planning, for example, will inevitably lap across 
he frontiers of many departments. To “‘ plan’”’ 
or the future of, say, South Wales Ror alll 
onsidering, inter alia, the use of land, the location 
bf industry, the building of houses, schools and 
ther community buildings, the development of 
ransport, electricity, water supply, and other 
public utility services, the place of agriculture in 
he coming economy, and the prospects of popu- 
ation and labour supply in both a quantitative 
nd a qualitative sense. These matters ‘belong 
spectively to the spheres of at least nine 
lepartments, not counting the Reconstruction 


which has hitherto . 


Secretariat, whose province it defies human wit 
to get clear. sap tbe involves the Ministry 
of. Town and Planning, location of 
industry the Board of Trade, housing the 

of Health, school-building the Board of Education, 
transport the Ministry of Transport, electritity 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, water-supply the 
Ministry of Health and several others, agriculture 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
population the Registrar-General, and labour 
supply the Ministry of Labour. It is hardly too 
much to say that each of these Ministries carries 
a banner proclaiming to all the others and, much 
more menacingly, to any possible interloper the 
warning, ‘‘ Keep off my grass.”” That is why the 
Reconstruction Secretariat has from the first been 
prevented from having any adequate staff and 
has been shorn of one function after another until 
there is practically nothing left of it except the 
smile on the older departments’ faces. That is 
why the Ministry of Planning, which ranks as an 
interloper, has been given no real powers to do 
anything that matters. And that is why the 
departments have been determined to elbow out 
any ‘‘outside’’ body which does not, in the 
Civil Service manner, regard their departmental 
frontiers as sacrosanct, and insist, at whatever 
sacrifice, in squeezing all its work and all its 
proposals into the existing departmental pigeon- 
holes. For it is a cardinal principle in the official 
mind that, though Ministers—and Empires— 
perish, departments and Permanent Under- 
Secretaries go on ; the comity of departments, on 
the basis of the status quo ante, takes priority over 
the comity of nations or the public interest. 

In effect, the power of the Civil Service “‘ has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” In these days the power of the 
State must be greater than in the past, but the 
State should be an organisation directed by re- 
sponsible Ministers dependent on Parliament, 
taking their advice from independent bodies as 
well as from officials. The tendency for Ministers 
to be the tool of permanent Civil Servants has 
grown in recent years, partly because Ministers 
are shuffled round so quickly that they seldom 
have the chance to master any of their tem- 
porary jobs. It is also partly due to a decline in 
the calibre of Ministers; and it has, of course, 
been greatly aggravated by war conditions and by 
the existence of a war coalition which desires to 


A FOURTH TERM 


Tuovcn the possibility of a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt was at first suggested by his 
opponents with the obvious intent of embarrassing 
him, it has become, in a few short months an 
accepted probability. The general public has not 
as yet greatly concerned itself with the question, 
but political leaders in both parties now seem to 
regard the President’s candidacy for a fourth 
term as fairly certain. 

Roosevelt himself has, of course, given no 
inkling of his plans but a considerable number 
of his close advisers have dropped discreet 
hints, and a few have explicitly avowed his 


candidacy. The immediate purpose of this. 


political manoeuvre is undoubtedly to maintain 
the President’s authority over a_ recalcitrant 
Congress ; but it has the effect of discouraging 
other candidates in the Democratic Party who 
might otherwise come forward to test the public’s 
estimate of their availability. The threat of a 
fourth term has already served its first purpose ; 
for the incipient rebellion of southern Democrats 
against Roosevelt’s leadership has subsided. 

The immediate cause of the emergence of 
fourth-term sentiment is to be found in the war 
situation; but the ultimate cause lies in the 
peculiar character of the alliance of forces which 
has kept the President in power longer than 
any other American chief executive. The fourth 
term has become a real possibility, though it 


315 
avoid raising politically inconvenient questions. 
Whatever the causes, the fact remains. Bureau- 
cracy is winning against popular control all along 
the line ; and if we are not careful we shall find 
that we have fought this war tc the end of making 
a couple of hundred leading Civil Servants more 
insufferably self-satisfied than ever. 

That in itself would not matter so much if these 
same Civil Servants had any constructive policy 
of theirown. This is only rarely the case. They 
suffer under the mistaken notion that if only they 
can succeed in making eunuchs of their Ministers 
and preventing any decisions which would upset 
their routine from being taken by the Government, 
the result will be that life will go on for them and 
their fellow-clubmen pretty much in the good old 
way. They do not want anything to happen ; 
and they think they can stop things from happen- 
ing by avoiding the taking of any vita! decisions. 

Now, if politics are to work democratically, two 
conditions must be satisfied in the sphere of 
public administration. ‘lhe administrators must 
not be a caste apart, but must be linked closely 
to the people in feeling and repute; and there 
must be constant independent scrutiny of the 
doings of public servants, and every encourage- 
ment for reputable private citizens and institutions 
to play their réle as advisers in the finding of 
social facts and in the formulation of official 
policy. That is where such bodies as F.R.P.S. 
and the Nuffield Survey could have been so 
valuable, if there had been any wili to make use 
of them in the right way; and that is why their 
destruction matters, fromm the public point of 
view, as illustrating the “‘ dog-in-the-manger ”’ 
policy which appears at present to dominate the 
conduct of our public affairs. If there is to be 
sensible and realistic interpretation of trends of 
world opinion during the war, an independent 
F.R.P.S. is much more likely to arrive at it than 
a subordinate section of the Foreign Office ; and 
if there is to be a sensible forecast of economic 
needs and possibilities, such a body as the Nuffield 
Survey, with its local investigators in each area 
and its academic standards of study, is much more 
likely to make it than a series of departmental 
officials, each confined within the frontiers of 
his separate department, and each under com- 
pulsion to discover only what is pleasing to his 
departmental chiefs. But to use such aids is not 
the way of the present Civil Service hierarchy. 
Blinkers are preferred as research instruments, 
because the purpose in so many matters is not 
to arrive at, but to bury the truth. 


FOR ROOSEVELT 


represents a double defiance of a sacred tradition, 
primarily because it is now apparent that the 
next election will be held in wartime. 

In these calculations it is assumed that Germany 
may be defeated, or be near to defeat, before the 
elections are held in November, 1944. The 
simultaneous defeat of Japan is highly improb- 
able; but that fact represents an additional 
advantage for the President: for the defeat of 
Germany would give the administration the 
prestige of success in its foreign engagements, 
while the postponement of the final victory 
would prevent post-war weariness and resentment, 
so fatal to war administrations in America, from 
expressing itself in the next election. 

Though some trade unions have begun to pass 
resolutions requesting the President to run again, 
there is, at the moment, no great enthusiasm for 
the idea in progressive or labour circles. The 
New Deal content of Roosevelt’s third administra- 
tion is not rated too highly : but the progressives 
have heard the rumblings of an ignorantly re- 
actionary movement in the sorry debates of the 
present Congress, and have come to the conclusion 
that a highly diluted New Deal is better than the 
obscurantism and reaction which threaten tc 
break loose when Roosevelt is removed. from the 
political scene. Moreover, the negative achieve- 
ments of the present administration are consider. 
able, even thougk-the war has prompted the 





gr6 
President to retréat on many fronts in dorhestic 
politics. The administration has been able to 


through Roosevelt. Roosevelt is so necessary 
because only his prestige and political dexterity 
can hold the diverse forces behind him together 
in even the semblance of unity. Roosevelt has 
no New Deal disciples who could possibly win 
@ nomination over the opposition of southern 


order tc support him against either the peril of 
isolationism in foreign politics or against reaction 
at home. 

If Roosevelt intended to make Vice-President 
Wallace his heir by forcing his nomination to 
the Vice-Presidency upon the last Democratic 
convention, the plan has not succeeded. Nor 
can one discern any other New Dealer who has 
the slightest prospect of success. Since most of 
the President’s present advisers in the conduct 
of the war are either non-political or conservative, 
they are the only ones who might possibly profit 
from the prestige of a victorious conclusion of 
the war. But none of them could hold the sup- 
port of the labour and farmer masses through 
which Roosevelt transformed a moribund southern 
party, with a few centres of strength in the north, 
into a powerful national political organisation. 
His liberal lieutenants could not be nominated : 
and the conservatives could not be elected. 
That is the real reason for the fourth term 
beyond the immediate situation created by the 
war. 

This means that the very lack of genuine unity 
in the forces behind Roosevelt drives them 
inexorably towards projecting yet another term 
for him: though everyone is quite conscious of 
the fact that this strategy will most certainly lead 
to a complete defeat in the first general election 
after the war. The Democratic party consists 
of southern conservatives, whose political outlook 
is still dominated by issues derived from the 
Civil War: of northern municipal political 
machines of the type of Tammany in New York 
and the Kelley-Nash.outfit in Chicago; and of 
the farmers and workers who had never before 
owed political allegiance to the Democratic party 
and whom Roosevelt’s programme of social 
legislation recruited for the party. It would be 
unfair to suggest that only Roosevelt’s dexterity 
holds these forces together; for without an 
element of genuine liberalism in his programme 
they would never have come together, and the 
President would not have had the opportunity 
to exercise the most facile political talent in 
several generations of American history. Never- 
theless the fact that the unity of administration 
forces has been maintained primarily by the 
remarkable tactical skill of the leader, rather 
than by any genuinely new alignment in political 
forces, means that it is not likely to outlast Roose- 
velt and would probably not outlast him even if 
there were a more progressive figure among his 
lieutenants who might succeed him. 

There is evidence that even the Republicans 
are beginning to concede the probability of 
Roosevelt’s fourth election. This evidence consists 
in the reluctance of bona-fide candicates, with the 
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support. Mr. Bricker’s recent utterances prove 
that he understands this asset very well and that 
he will continue to nurse it by ambiguous state- 
ments on foreign policy. 

Mr. Willkie’s only chance of nomination lies 
in the fact that he is the one Republican candidate 
who has the slightest chance of defeating the 
President. He is the only one whose support 
of the war has been important enough to offer 
the possibility of eliminating the war. issue from 
an election in wartime. Without such a con- 
sideration every Republican candidate will be at 
a disadvantage in contesting an eleetion with the 
Commander-in-Chief. If the Republican party 
comes to the conclusion that it‘can make a race 
of the 1944 election, it may well forget its rising 
resentment against Mr. Willkie, who has lost 
organisation support in the party in exact pro- 
portion to his gain in public esteem since his 
defeat. Mr. Willkie fought his last campaign 
against the President by offering conservative 
opposition to Roosevelt’s domestic policy while 
he expressed essential agreement with his foreign 
policy. There are indications, recently, that 
Mr. Willkie will resort to greater ambiguity in 
his domestic programme than in the last cam- 
paign, when he made a frontal attack upon New 
Deal ‘‘ collectivism ”’ and promised to help defeat 
Hitler without disturbing the American way of 
life, that is, without placing any restraints upon 
free enterprise. 

It will be awkward to make any such promises 
in this election. Mr. Willkie will not be fool 
enough to suggest the elimination of all the 
government planning without which no modern 
industrial nation could harness its resources for 
war. He will have to be content with the pro- 
jection of his “‘ liberal ’’ doctrines into the future. 
He may well elaborate a rather artful political 
creed in which the essentially reactionary character 
of the “‘ free enterprise ’’ doctrine will be nicely 
obscured by other and more progressive aspects 
of the old liberal creed. 

Mr. Willkie’s nomination would make Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election less certain. It would have 
the great advantage of making America’s participa- 
tion in world affairs more certain, for it would 
destroy the monopoly of the Democratic party in 
intelligent foreign policy. His correctness on 
foreign policy, together with the greater prospect 
of his success, might possibly dissuade the 
President from accepting a fourth nomination. 
Willkie’s position on foreign affairs would relieve 
Roosevelt of the necessity of making the race in 
order to guarantee America’s responsible relation 
to world affairs. On the other hand, the greater 
prospect of Willkie’s success at the polls will 
give the President a different cause for hesitating. 
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through the remaining neutral countries. I have 
yet to hear why the Conference was called at Ber. 
muda in order that platitudes might be spoken 
ing effective accomplished. It is every- 
one’s duty to read the new pamphlet issued by 
the National Committee for Rescue from Naz 
Terror (30 Maiden Lane, W.C.2), entitled 
Rescue the Perishing. The author is Eleanor 
Rathbone, M,P. 


* * * 


These atrocities present society with the full 
horror of what discipline, war, propaganda and the 
deliberate corruption of youth can achieve. But itis 
not the whole story. Some news which has leaked 
out through Sweden suggests that on the contrary 
a reaction of a kind that few of us had foreseen, 
primarily ethical, is winning over the students of 
one university at least, and it happens to be 
Munich, the cradle of the Nazi movement. The 
first of the known facts was the hanging, after 
sentence by the ‘‘ People’s High Court,”’ of six 
students. All but ome of them came from 
Munich: their ages ranged from 21 to 24, and 
two of them, Hans and Sophia Scholl, were 
brother and sister, both in the Medical Faculty. 
Their father is a civil servant with the rank ofa 
Regierungsrat, while another, named Probst, was 
the son of a well-known philologist. In some 
degree the whole Students’ Union of Munich was 
involved. The trouble began when the SS. 
invaded the university buildings and attacked the 
women students with a brutality that provoked 
the men to defend their women comrades. After 
many arrests the Gestapo discovered a widespread 
organisation among the youth of South Germany 
with adherents at Stuttgart, Ulm and Freiburg 
as well as Munich. It is accused of sabotage but, 
above all, of distributing treasonable _leafiets. 
While its leading members were hanged, many of 
its younger adherents, boys and girls of about 
18 years, who had been active in distributing its 
literature, were let off with terms of imprison- 
ment ranging from six months to five years. 
Their names were not published, which suggests 
that they came from good Nazi families. 


* * o 


BE 


It seems, then, that there is among the youth 
of South Germany a movement strong enough 
on occasion to dominate a whole university. 
What may be even more important, it seems to be 
in its tendencies unconnected with any of the 
older parties, and it feels itself to be traditional 
German. Hans Scholl, before he was hanged, 
stoutly denied that he was a Communist, adding 
significantly, ‘I am a German.” The leafiet 
are described as “‘ typically individualistic’ 
tone. One of them calls on its readers to combaq 
the Nazi party and to refuse, as the whole body 0 
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plied , saying that he was keeping careful watch 
ove: every phase in the life of the so-called 
British National Party (which, since the Mayor’s 
ter, ceased to exist under that name) and that 
he concludes that it contains neither the numbers 
nor the capacity to be dangerous. The Home 
Secretary’s special powers are only for emergency 
se where the control of the war, public order and 
national safety are at stake. Our democracy is 
trong enough, in Morrison’s view, to cope with 
h small groups as the British National Party 
rithout the special intervention of the Home 
Secretary. He adds: 
I think that as you have taken the ae ie in 


calling a meeting to discuss the problem, Dip att 
agree with me that the most efiective way of deal 

with the pernicious views of these people is by the 
democratic method of discussion and criticism. 


A representative anti-Fascist organisation, with 


vigilance committee, to act wherever Fascism 
shows its head would seem to be indicated. 
x _ * 


It is a bright idea to apply the Any Questions 


chnique to events in occupied Europe. What 
is happening in France, in Poland, in Yugoslavia 
ot Belgium ? The public knows a little of the 
resistance movements, and discounts the German 
propaganda. But hitherto there has been little 
chance of actually seeing and asking people who 
have seen the inside of occupied countries what 
life is like and what the people in these countries 
hope or desire. The Union of Democratic 
ontrol (34, Victoria Street, S.W.1) is trying to 
meet this need by a series of Amy Questions 
meetings in which questions sent in beforehand 
or asked from the floor will be answered by people 
vith first-hand knowledge. The first of these 
Meetings takes place in the Livingstone Hall, 
.W.1, at 7 p.m. on Monday, May 17th. The 
ubject is ‘*‘ What is Happening in France ?”’ and 
he questions will be answered by a team of 
Frenchmen representing different points of view. 
First there is Félix Gouin, who came over to 
Fogland a few months ago. He was Blum’s 
defender at the Riom trial, and he represents the 
tench Socialist Party group. Then there is 
Ferdinand Grenier, who was Deputy for St. Denis 
and who is the French Communist Party repre- 
sentative in London. The others include Senator 
faroselli, representative of the Radical Socialists, 
M. Granpré, who represents an agricultural 
onstituency in France, and Louis Lévy, the 
diplomatic correspondent of the Populaire, and 
Well known for his journalism in La France, and 
mn English papers in this country. The editor 
ifthe New STATESMAN AND NATION will take the 
hair, and competent interpreters will be present 
nh case of need. 
* * 

Among a number of letters from people who 

tm honestly puzzled because this journal 
haintains what one writer calls an attitude of 


accept. He sums up his objurgations in the follow- 
ing sentence : 
Apparent! * critical’ attitude towards 
Russia invo! Tiking her for what you like about 
her and disliking her for what you don’t like. 


I cannot improve on that. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A ¢s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to D. Godden. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A mysterious woman is causing alarm among 
parents in Golders Green, London, by biting 
children’s noses. .. . 

The police took action following a complaint 
that a child’s nose was nearly half bitten off. The 
woman apparently leans over a perambulator to 
admire a child and then bites its nose, leaving marks 
like pin pricks.—Bristol Evening Post. 


Summoned for receiving two gold-fish, which 
had been stolen on February 12th, Mrs. —— was 
fined £4, or seven days’ imprisonment.—Oxford 
Times. 


PEP TALK 


{German propaganda is working at full blast to 
counter the possible de —- effect on the German 
public of the news from North Africa... Axis 
military spokesmen claim that Axis forces in Africa 
have not been defeated, only compressed.—Man- 
chester Guardian, May 11th.] 


Tue Fihrer’s flock begin to b'eat 
As they watch beside the Rhine. 
** Can our great Wehrmacht face defeat ? 
Are Rommel’s Panzers in retreat ? 
Is their encirclement complete ? ”’ 
** Nein !”’ answers Goebbels, “‘ Nein !”’ 


** Our enemies our force invest 
From Medjez and Mareth, 
But it is treason to suggest 
Our armies are not still the best, 
As, not defeated, but compressed, 
They fight on to the death. 


** Reich victory is not in doubt, 
In spite of British lies. 
And anyone who spreads about 
Defeatist rumours of a rout, 
Of mopping up and wiping out, 
Immediately dies. 


** Obedient to our Fihrer’s will, 
Warmed by our Fiihrer’s smile, 
Our forces will advance until 
His conquering mission they fulfil, 
His intuition leads them still, 

Sieg heil! sieg heil! steg heil ! 


** These temporary setbacks mean 
More home front sacrifice, 
As once again our war machine 
Moves to annihilate Stalin 
Whose Red hordes have already been 
Annihilated twice. 


** Safe in the Greater Reich are we !”’ 
(‘* Ja!” bleat the Germans, “‘ Ja ! ’’) 
** Fate and the Fiihrer guarantee 
A thousand years of victory. 
Capitulation shall not be.’’ 
** Baa !”’ bleat the Germans, “‘ Baa !”’ 
SAGITTARIUS 
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HIGHLAND ELECTRICITY 


Tue Highland Hydro-Electricity Bill went 
through its committee stage last week, and emerged 
with a number of minor Government amend- 
ments, but with its main outlines unchanged. 
Tom Johnston and Lord Cooper, carrying it for 
the Government, were far too strong for the 
opposition. The attack unfortunately came prin- 
cipally from the I.L.P. and Mr. Gallacher; the 
Scottish M.P.s, who should have stood out most 
strongly, tamely accepted the Whip. The re- 
jected amendments were all directed to obtaining 
a better public control. Gallacher was right to go 
on hammering at the point that laying a scheme 
on the table of the House, the method 

for all the electricity plans, is not the same thing as 
causing it to be submitted as a Bill. The reluc- 
tance of the Government to propose their schemes 
in the normal way only means that they shrink 
from facing the uproar over the plan to ruin 
the glens. In the open this has been de- 
feated seven times, so they have good reason to 
try a back door. It was a curious fact that Glen 
Affric was never named in the two days’ com- 
mittee ; it was also curious that except for Sloan, 
no Labour member took part. It reflects little 
credit on the party as a whole that they displayed 
so little interest in what ought to have been the 
first great British experiment in the socialisation 
of a natural resource. 

The Right Wing amendments received much 
more attention. They were designed (1) to 
reduce the powers of the Electricity Board to the 
narrowest limits possible; (2) to protect the 
privileges and profits of existing electricity com- 
panies, and especially those of the Grampian 
Company ; and (3) to see that their own nominees 
should be put into the key-jobs of the new 
development. Mr. Erskine-Hill, and Sir Arnold 
Gridley, who are électricity directors, were 
prominent in those exchanges, but Major Stewart 
Henderson led the ball, with a series of ingenious 
devices of purely reactionary purport. On a 
different plane was the attempt of Major Mc- 
Callum to get at least one man on to the Board 
who knows the Highlands and their people. 
This seems a fair proposal (and, to anybody who 
realises the psychology of the Celt, a very neces- 
sary one), but it was vetoed on the absurd ground 
that Highlanders might not know the technical 
side of electrical engineering. ‘Why should they, 
as yet? That is just one thing that they will 
have to learn ; and the alternative, of a Board of 
engineers and business men who care nothing 
for the Highlands, is a horrifying prospect. 
The really shocking part of the committee was 
the brief period allotted to the ‘‘ Amenities ”’ 
clause. Major McCallum and Mr. Bossom and 
a handful of English members took part and 
asked for as little vandalism as possible. Not 
one Scottish Member had the grace to say he was 
sorry the electricity must be bought at the price 
of our land’s beauty. Nobody knows better than 
Tom Johnston that his Amenities Committee will 
be powerless to prevent the despoliation of the 
scenery. He himself brought forth - formula : 

We do not desire to give powers to any Board to 
interfere wantonly and unnecessarily with one of 
our great heritages, the beauty and the glory of the 

North of Scotland. I ask hon. Members to believe 

me when I say that the Bill ensures that Parliament 

will have the right to veto any constructional 
scheme which shou!d wantonly or foolishly invade 
any beauty spot. 
The Board will define every scheme as necessary, 
wise, and chaste, and that wil’ be the end of it. 

Public opposition has been disarmed by the 
provision that the actual power-works of this 
plan are to be under the direction of a salaried 
public board, and that it is to be in a limited sense 
non-profit- -making. That means that the capital 
is to be raised by a publicly subscribed loan, with 
a Treasury guarantee for any deficit. Of course 
this is not the same thing as real nationalisation, 
in which the nation would own and develop this 
natural resource for the primary benefit of the 
people of the country. It bears no resemblance 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, which works 





research, and has as its first charge the supply 
of light and power to the local people at a price 
they . . The first charge on our scheme is 


Board must pay its way. 
There has been a good deal of idle hope, fostered 
by semi-official whispers, that the Government 
would be sufficiently open to the alternative 
schemes of hydro-electric development to discard 
the disaster of the Glen Affric carbide plan. 
That hope was effectually dissipated by Lord 
Cooper, when he said : 

In the case of these metallurgical undertakings 
it has been held by the Cooper Committee that 
these ae must have hydro-electricity 
or they will leave the country altogether. Therefore 
we must attract them to this area unless we are to 
lose them to Britain. 


Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that the 
first task of the Board will not be to see that the 
Highlands get electricity. Its first task will be 
to pay the interest upon a £30,000,000 loan. 
Works necessitating such an expenditure can 
only be the schemes for damming the glens and 
exporting the power. And the sole industry 
which needs this enormous head of power is 
carbide, which we are already making in Wales 
by steam-power. Neither it nor aluminium are 
significant employers of labour; aluminium, 
which has already devastated Kinlochleven and 
Ben Nevis, has all the cheap power it wants, and 
only employs 1,500 men, many of them Irish. A 
very small industry, and vast export to pay for vast 
works ; that is the plan for regeneration of the 
Highlands. FreDA WHITE 


THE SOLUTION 


[This is the second of two articles in which 
Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., sets out an economic 
policy which he believes should be acceptable to 
a “ National Government ” of the future.] 

To what conclusion have we been driven ? 
That the system of Jaissez faire capitalism, 
which enshrined the principle of enlightened 
self-interest, is dead, and can never be revived. 
So long as we were able to pursue an expansionist 
policy based on fortuitous but continuous dis- 
coveries of gold, and the exploitation of new 
markets and inventions, it worked. But from the 
moment finance capital substituted a policy of 
deliberate restriction for one of expansion, it was 
doomed. The underlying objective of the policy 
of restriction was, of course, the maintenance of 
the value of existing invested capital. But the 
younger generation are not greatly interested in 
that. Argue it as you will, you will not get them 
to dedicate their lives to the service of a system 
which only allows them to live fully when they 
are preparing to kill, or actually killing, their 
fellow-men. You must offer them a more attrac- 
tive programme than the dole, the quinquennial 
vote, and recurrent world war. 

The overthrow of Hitlerism will not restore 
the nineteenth-century capitalist system any more 
than the downfall of Napoleon restored feudalism. 
Any system which is unable to provide employ- 
ment for a substantial number of its workers, or 
to find a use for its available investment funds, 
or to develop its own technological resources, or 
to keep the land under proper cultivation, may 
fairly be said to have had its day. And the gradual 
recognition of this fact by the Western “‘ democra- 
cies’ after the last war accounts in large measure 
for the slackening hold and increasing impotence of 
the capitalist or “ bourgeois ” ideologies. Rudder- 
less and leaderless, without faith and without 
hope, they drifted along, and gazed in a kind of 
stagnant wonder at the frenzied enthusiasm and 
activities of the two nations that only yesterday 
they had brought to their knees. “ What was 
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factor ; and the key to full employment is there- 
fore a steady flow of investment, at a high level. 
In order to achieve this the State must be in a 
position to decide the total volume of goods and 
services to be produced, and also the rough propor- 
tion of the national resources to be devoted to the 
production of capital and consumer goods respec- 
tively. For this five controls are mecessary: 
(1) Control over the volume of credit ; (2) control 
over capital expenditure on national development, 
and public works of a _ substantial nature ; 
(3) control over basic industries of a monopolistic 
character ; (4) control over the export of capital ; 
and (5) control over the import of goods. 

Let us be quite clear what this involves. It 
means that the grip of what is usually called 
finance capital upon the economic system must 
be broken. It means that the Bank of England 
will have to be converted into a public corpora- 
tion, owned by the State; and that the banking 
system as a whole will be transformed from a 
private profit-making organisation into a national 
service. The mechanical changes involved are 
comparatively small. Representatives of industry, 
of agriculture, of the trade unions and of the 
consumers, will have to be appointed to the court 
of the Bank. The Governor will continue to act 
in his present capacity, that of chief financial 
adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
function in relation to the Chancellor is similar 
to that performed in peacetime by the First Sea 
Lord in relation to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
They must work in harmony ; and the Chancellor 
must have power to replace him if he so desires. 
I see no reason why the joint stock banks should 
be “ nationalised.” They already conform to the 
financial policy laid down by the Bank of England, 
acting as fiscal agent of the Treasury. It may be 
necessary to impose certain statutory regulations 
upon them in respect of interest rates charged and 
paid, and the ratio between their cash reserves 
and deposit liabilities; but that should suffice. 
Nevertheless, although the changes of machinery 
will be small, the change of spirit will be great. 
The banks will no longer act as creators of money 
for private gain, but as agents for the handling 
* The Managerial Revolution. By James Burnham. 
Putnam, p. 35. 

















problem—the problem of 


a measure of political equality, but it failed 
signally to achieve economic equality. To the 


entirely on the attitude 
and actions of the House of Commons.” The 


the restrictions on the right of inheritance (which 
will not diminish), and the provision of universal 
and equal facilities for education, will in time 
throw down many of the barriers which to-day 
separate the various classes of society. But it is 
difficult to resist Mr. Burnham’s contention that 
economic power is now passing into the hands of 
a new governing class—the “ managers.” They 
include not merely the managing directors and 
administrators of industry, but also the tech- 
nicians and the trade union leaders; and they 
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ownership of wealth as such, but, to an increasing 
extent, upon the possession of responsibility and 
power. We cannot blind ourselves to the very 
real danger of the vested interests of monopoly 
capitalism and labour drawing together in a 
effort to impose their will upon the community. 
Perhaps the main task and duty of the House of 
Commons during the next decade will be 0 
protect the small man from the encroachments of 
industrial monopoly in the shape of vast combines 
and of State bureaucracy. No other institution 
is strong enough to make the will of the ordinary 
citizen prevail. 

The attainment of economic equality through 
the development of “ functional ”’ democracy is 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. The 
methods of democratic decentralisation by which 
the ordinary citizen can be given a sense of active 
participation in social decisions in factory and 
workshop, town and village, were outlined by 
Walter Rathenau more than a quarter of a century 
ago. What is important to emphasise here is that 
the Conservative no less than the Labour Party 
has a vital political interest in the happiness and 
welfare of the “little man.” For this reason 
do not share the apprehension expressed by ont 
of your recent contributors that it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure any measure of agre¢- 
ment between the Conservative and Labour 
Parties about the steps which must be taken 1 
curb the power of vested and monopolistic 
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*. output. In either case the primary 
tion must be. the public interest. 

ek, is conclided. Boiled down, it 
nae plea for controlled expansion. For 
¥ years we tried to solve the internal diffi- 










sa on labour, which failed lamentably to 
me. h of the community. 

ative "Now we must try by @ different method The 
the of my convictions is that the 
ae: miution of the economic problem will be found 





neith “ political ” » nor in the return 
t0 homelore ciphaliats The profit i 
uld retained, 








2 should be particularly in the field of 
ther new and expanding industries, where risks must | 
: he run if successful results are to be obtained. 






But as the sole incentive to economic activity, the 
profit motive is no longer adequate to the theme. 
A wider and deeper social purpose has become a 
sity for mankind. Industry is no longer the 
ate concern of individuals. It concerns 
veryone. The trouble is that the issue of private 












= terprise versus socialism has for so long been 
ceved at e shuttle-cock of party politics in this country, 
railed hat few of those who are actively engaged in 


political life can see straight on the subject. 
hey have become so involved emotionally that 
h are no longer able to take an objective view. 
It is important to distinguish between bureau- 

























ite Hi catic interference with industry, which is bad, 
ough and collaboration between the State and industry 
nies, for constructive ends, which is not only good, but 
hich fa Mally necessary. The control of monopolies in 
-ersal (gine Public interest is not theoretically in dispute ; 


as Mr. Quintin Hogg has pointed out, it is 
inevitable for political as well as economic reasons, 


“dy ili Parliament is not to abdicate. Nor is the 
that (Ag@olition of the competitive system of fixing 
is of agpmices (and therefore wages) in relation to costs, 
They in international trade ; no one really wants our 
and @_andard of living to be determined by what the 


late. John Wheatley described as the “ skilful 


ps savage.” Nor, when we think of the millions of 
sgree pounds we dished out to Germany and Austria 


between 1920 and 1930, is a measure of control 
over the export of money. 
If we can do some of the things that have to 


- the ge done together, so much the better. That the 
vorld gg ’entieth-century economic revolution will in any 
than event be carried through in this country without 


undue bitterness or strife, I cannot doubt. Then 


ents. cae A " Ee . 
Britain can resume her historic mission, in the 














aia van of human progress. ROBERT BOOTHBY 
and 
bee MINOR (OR MAJOR?) 
an TROUBLES 
ra How helpless we human beings are if we are 
— left without help ! Many of us do not know how 
ts of MAE SeW On a button, how to mend a hole in a sock, 
vines OW to make porridge, how even t@ repair a 
ition SEPPed clutch in a motor-car. In regard to all 
cary such things, we are dependents on others—para- 
* §# sites. From the moment at which we reluctantly 
vugh awake till the moment at which with equal reluct- 
~y is gmce we go to bed, we rely for a great proportion - 
The of our comfort on people who will spare us the 
hich Mg TUble of doing simple things for ourselves. 
tive I realised during the week-end how helpless a 
and @ppecimen of the human race I am, staying, as I 
| py aged, in a cottage with a relation who is a tem- 
tury @g>oTary invalid. She had various people coming 
that [2 to help with the housework during parts of the 
arty day; but again and again it fell to my lot to be the 
aa practical man—the man who could get things 
at done. There was no one, for example, except 
‘on myself to go down and take the letters from the 
-ult, Mg ©0-early postman. There is no technical skill 
ree-Aeduired for getting out of bed, putting on a 
ost dressing-gown, going downstairs, and opening 
, tome door to take in the letters; but the moral 


fort of doing these things is considerable. 





probably would not have minded being up so 
in the morning. But I, being ignorant of 
dias ter ue of early rising, felt that somehow I 
eiee wieslasient and I was resentful against 

as I got back into bed for my morning cough. 

“tittle later it was my task to get breakfast, 
» as my relative likes porridge, I was told for 

‘first time in my life how to make porridge. 
mixed the oats as instructed, put them in a pot, 
filled an outer pot with water, and turned on a 
switch in the electric stove in the kitchen. I stood 
by the stove patiently stirring the porridge, but, 
though I went on stirring for a quarter of an hour 
or sO, no steam arose, and it was only after careful 
investigation that I discovered that I had turned 
on the wrong switch, and that the porridge pot 
had been sitting all the time on a cold plate. 
Toast, too, had to be made, and it is extraordinary 
how quickly toast burns if one takes one’s eyes off 
it even for the briefest interval. If King Alfred 
had lived in the days of electric cookery, he would, 
I am sure, have had his ears boxed not once, but 
hundreds of times. Having scraped the blackest 
parts of the toast off, however, I 
wounds with margarine, and, with the tea made 
—and making tea is one of the few things i know 
about—I carried the breakfast tray upstairs, 
more or less in triumph. My friend, instead of 
expressing gratitude, merely said: ‘‘ You’ve 
forgotten the sugar for the porridge. You'll 
find it in a glass jar in the cupboard’in the bedroom 
beside the dining-room.’’ I went downstairs, 
discovered a glass jar full of white stuff that looked 
like sugar. My friend, on seeing it, looked critical 
and said: “‘ That’s not sugar. That’s Epsom salts.” 

Never before had I realised what a skilled trade 
is domestic service. There is nothing done in a 
house, so far as I can discover, from lighting a 
fire to making a bed, that does not call for the hand 
of a specialist and an artist. I made my own bed 
during the week-end, and I must admit that by 
three o’clock in the morning my feet were bare 
to the winds of Heaven and most of the bed- 
clothes were round my neck. Never in my life 
have I felt more helpless than when surveying 
the results of my well-meant chores. I was like 
an elderly man unable io swim, thrown into deep 
and swirling waters. 

The next thing I was called on to do was to 
feed the hens. That, you would think, is a fairly 
simple thing. All you have to do is to mash up a 
lot of repellent-looking food in a tin dish and 
carry it out to the coop. When I opened the door 
of the coop, however, the hens seemed to know 
at once that the food I had brought was as repel- 
lent as it looked. Their ration of balancer meal 
was temporarily finished, and, though hens will 
eat any kind of sludge tempered with balancer 
meal, they seem to know as well as we do that a 
dish of odds and ends without balancer meal 
contains none of that vitamin A that is so essential 
to gallinaceous health. Hence, when I opened the 
door of the coop, they flew out past me, and 
began to scrattle in the grass, the flower-bed and 
the vegetable bed, full of potatoes and seedlings 
in search of the necessary vitamins. Only those 
who have tried to chase half a dozen vitamin- 
starved hens back into a coop know how difficult 


_— 


“a very polite thing to say to a lady.’ 
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this is. To chase one in is easy enough, but, as 
one chases the second in, the first comes out again, 
Hens, with all their virtues, lack the herd-instinct 
of sheep; and, tho they will run from you 
fast enough, most of them will run anywhere 
except through an open door. Nor can you walk 
after a hen as you can after a pig. It is all running, 
like the Captain’s chase of Mr. Winkle round the 
Crescent at Bath. «Perhaps, if one understood the 
technique of poultry-keeping, one could wheedle 
hens.” But, being ignorant, I could only chase 
them with a pounding heart, leaping over row 
after row of seedlings in the vegetable plot, and 
praying that my foot might not fall 6n one of my 
friend’s young potato-plants. By the time I had 
got all the hens back safely into the coop, I was 
convinced of two things — my incapacity for 
domestic service and my ignorance of the arts 
required in the conduct of a poultry farm. 

What a relief it was to leave the cottage before 
lunch and to find oneself in the untroubled 
atmosphere of the local inn! Even there, how- 
ever, men seemed to be descanting mainly on 
their troubles—but these were not my troubles. 
One man, who was apparently a combination of 
agricultural labourer and chauffeur, was talking 
bitterly of his employers because they insisted 
on his getting up early in the morning. ‘‘ What 
I say is,” he was telling a neighbour, “‘ is that, if 
it’s a good thing for one person to get up and eat 
his breakfast at half-past five in the morning, 
then it’s a good thing for everybody to be up at the 
same time. That’s fair, isn’t it? I told Mrs.—” 
(obviously the farmer’s wife) “‘ straight what I 
thought about it. I said to her ‘ Why should I 
have to get up and have breakfast at haif-past 
five in the morning, while some other people 
are laying in bed till half-past nine or ten, sleeping 
their guts out?” Later in the day, the boss 
comes to me and says: ‘ What do you mean by 
insulting my wife, and telling her she laid in 
bed, sleeping her guts out, till ten in the 
morning?’ I says to him, ‘I said nothing 
reflecting on your wife. Myremarks were general.’ 
* Well,’ he says, ‘“ sleeping your guts out”’ isn’t 
I says: 
‘I made no remarks except about those che 
cap may fit.’ And I say to you, as I said to him: 
* There’s only one fair way of doing things. Let 
everybody get up at the same time.’ ”’ 

Other men in the bar were discussing a neigh- 
bour who had recently been tossed by a bull—a 
bull with whom he had been on friendly terms for 
years. ‘“‘ You can never trust a bull,” said one 
farmer. ‘“‘ People forget that it’s the nature of a 
bull to be cross as he gets old. I remember a 
carpenter once who came to mend a gate on a 
farm, and he was told that the gate was on the 
far side of a field with a rather nasty old bull in it. 
‘I’m not afraid of bulls,’ says he, and he sets off 
across the field with his tool-basket. Well, soon 
the old bull catches sight of him and sets after 
him, slowly at first and then running. The 
carpenter turns and throws his tool-basket at 
it, and the old bull begins tearing up the basket 
with his horns. Out of it falls a saw, and the car- 
penter snatches up the saw and runs round behind 
the bull and begins sawing, sawing at the animal’s 
rump. Would you believe it, the old bull was 
so scared by this that he set off running for 
dear life and never stopped to look round ull he 
had reached the far side of the field, by which time 
the carpenter was well over the gate and in safety. 
Still, it isn’t everybody who would have been so 
sharp witted as the carpenter. I always say, 
* Never trust a bull.’ ”’ 

Listening to all this, I realised that other people 
besides myself have to face curious predicaments 
—predicaments even more difficult than that of 
the ignoramus who has to manage an electric 
stove, make toast and porridge, and distinguish 
between sugar and Epsom salts. I returned to 
the cottage in a more philosophic mood to open 
a tin of sausage-meat with a special kind of tin- 
opener which was supposed to make tin-opening 
easy. After struggling with it for a quarter 
of an hour, I got hold of an old-fashioned 
tin-opener, and, though the work was hard, all 
in the end went well. ¥.%. 
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might perhaps have been shown to greater advantage. 
Certainly there are better show-rooms in London than 
the Suffolk Street Gallery ; but there are worse, and 
it seems a pity that so many works by the masters 
should have been huddled together in those two dingy 
“ masters ”— 


F 


to be seen. All are fairly shown : 
Lord Sandwich’s Bonnard, Mr. Eardley Kunollys’s 
remarkable Utrillo and i 

gliani, and the lovely little Rouault that belonged to 
Roger Fry and has for years been hidden away in the 
Courtauld Institute ; and everyone will be happier 
for seeing them again. Segonzac, who, in my opinion, 
was never quite of the great, holds his own with a 
fine, if familiar, landscape ; as much be said for 
Dufresne with his less fine and less familiar Caravan- 
sérai: Braque is inadequately represented by one 
Still Life. It is, 1 think, proper to observe that, if the 
Committee felt it Was wise to construct a sort of salon 
carré at the end of the gallery, they should have seen 
that it was unwise to saddle it with things by Van 
Dongen and Vertés. 

Let us turn to the less notorious, to the men who 
are not yet classed as lords or lackeys. It is dis- 
couraging for amateurs of my generation to find that 
a good many of those who were the eagles of our 
nonage have turned out to be, not geese, but birds 
of some pedestrian kind—say penguins. There can, 
I fear, be little doubt that Friesz, Marchand, Asselin, 
Manguin, Lhote, Lurgat, Marie Laurencin—yes, 
and even Derain and Dufy—date: which is not to 
say that they are bad or negligible painters, but that 
they are of the ruck, that they help to compose that 
soil—that climate of an age—from which spring the 
singular blossoms. In this exhibition, at all events, 
they appear to be equalled, if not surpassed, by 
painters who, twenty or thirty years ago, were generally 
reckoned to belong to an inferior order—e.g., Camoin, 
Céria, Lebasque, Puy. Puy is a painter whom I have 
always respected; and Harfleur (another picture of 
Fry’s rescued from the indecent obscurity of the 
Courtauld Institute) justifies my deference. and con- 
firms the judgment of the great critic. Both Camoin 
and Céria are well shown; and their pictures make 
me suspect that in the past we under-rated them. 

But if here is something for discouragement and 
—for the critic—contrition, here also is matter for 
satisfaction. Works by certain young and middle- 
aged men whom I admired and in whose progress I 
rejoiced in those far-off days when Paris was more 
accessible than Cambridge, now, seen after a lapse of 
four or five years, assure me that I made no mistake : 
what is more to the point, here and now they will 
delight picture-lovers. Marcoussis—a French citizen, 
to be sure, though a Pole by birth—contributes a 
small abstraction of great beauty. A little figure by 
Balthus is as good as I should have expected it to be 
—which is saying much. Brianchon is genuinely 
promising. A girl in a red hat by Oberlé is the best 
thing by him I have yet seen, though the influence of 
Derain is still excessive. Finally, here are some nice 
bits of sculpture by Maillol, Renoir, Despiau ; a bronze 
by Picasso and a study by Rodin. Anyone can see 
that this is an exhibition to be visited more than once. 

CLIVE BELL 


ITALIAN FROM THE B.B.C. 


On Sunday morning the B.B.C. gave us a present 
as welcome as it was unexpected: fifty minutes of 
Verdi recorded in bulk at one of Toscanini’s radio 
concerts with his wonderful N.B.C. orchestra in New 
York. Once again we heard the prelude to the third 


act of La Traviata given with those long sweeping 
strokes of the brush which no other conductor can 
equal ; it was a revelation ; as with French acting, one 
had forgotten that pleasures so intense existed. But 
the programme contained pieces unfamiliar even to 
the confirmed Verdian : for example, that remarkable 
trio from J Lombardi with its curiously elaborate 


exquisitely moving Modi-- 


Britten’s Seven Michelangelo Sonnets, by @mmon con- 
sent among the most brilliant productions of recent 
English music, have been repeatedly heard on most 
B.B.C. services except the Home. The position, 
forced no doubt on the B.B.C. by unintelligent out- 
side pressure, has been in fact both provoking and 
untenable, and it is curious that so little protest has 
been aroused by this infringement of our liberties. 
The Verdi broadcast marks, it is to be hoped, the end 
of this folly ; if not, we have a right to know who is 
responsible for a policy: which, being indefensible on 
grounds of security, can be regarded only as a con- 
cession to the vulgarest prejudice. 
Peter GALWAY 


THE MOVIES 


“Greck Testament,” and March of Time, 
“Inside Fascist Spain,” at the Empire 

“ Chetniks !” at Tivoli 

Discreetly, at intervals, the Free Governments in 
London put out their films of a country under occupa- 
tion and a people still fighting for freedom. The 
critic, on such occasions, is more than prepared to 
co-operate ; shortcomings of one sort or another will 
go unnoticed, and for once he won’t be ashamed to 
show his feelings. What is the shock, then, to find 
that the film, for which an embassy has ass¢tnbled, is 
the most commonplace of thrillers, of Oppenheim or 
Orczy vintage! This has happened to me a number 
of times, so that now I go to such films armed with 
indifference. The Nazi officer will wear a monocle, 
there will be a touching moment when schoolchildren 
pipe up the national anthem, and then in the small 
hours a boat carrying hero and heroine will steal 
away to England. Greek Testament, t am very glad 
to say, breaks this sequence of well-meaning inanities. 
No story-merchant has been allowed to get in first ; 
instead the direction was given to Cavalcanti, who 
approached his theme from the other end, collecting 
all there was in the way of documentary and building 
on that. The Athens film, seen a little while ago at 
the Academy, provided many beautiful shots of 
landscape and city; and there was another film, I 
believe, of one of the islands, which has also been 
drawn from. Very little seems to have survived of 
actual news-reels showing the war: a few minutes 
of Greek soldiers on a mountain pass, Tommies 
pelted with flowers in the streets. Cavalcanti has 
done more than put this material together; with a 
couple of narrators, a few sailors escaped from Greece, 


Governments, which too readily give their bles- 
and co-operation, would learn from Cavalcanti, 


for example, notably lacks any respect-worthy 


of the kind. 

Chetniks ! us a Jugoslavia a 
from Hollywood. Guerrillas and the 
are cowboys and Indians in a new guise, and 
have for Jugoslavia and its rebel 
armies the less sympathetic we shall be towards these 

the A handful of guerrillas 
massacres five Nazi regiments. It’s as easy as that! 
March its old best, honest and fearless, 
The Falange authorities seem to have been proud for 
to be taken. i 
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gives 
The 


pels 
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in South America, which they 
are told is some day again to belong to Fascist Spain; 
there are close-ups of officers and clerics whose faces 
are eloquent enough to anyone outside the closed circle 
of Franco’s censorship ; there are revealing pictures 
of the origin of the regime, of the remnants of Spain's 
once fine intellectuals and independent workers still 
in prison; and there is enough about the economic 
situation to show that the lower half of Spain starves 
not because there need be no food, but because of 
the economic insanity of the administration. The 


implications of the photographs are not hidden by 
the commentary. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


APOLOGY 


We stated last week that Mr. William Coldstream 
had consented to become an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. We now understand that he was elected 
without his consent, and we offer him our apologies 
for any pain our mistake may have caused him. 


Correspondence 


DESIGN IN INDUSTRY 


Sir,—I have been greatly interested in many of the 
points raised by Freda White in her article, “ The 
Wood and the Trees,” in your issue of May rst, but 
I feel that I must protest against her disparaging 
comments on English glass and her rather fulsome 
flattery of Swedish products. She admits our capacity 
to produce glass of good technical quality, but suggests 
that we ought to send our glass-makers abroad to 
learn their job. Surely this is going too fgr! I can 
state withogt fear of contradiction that our glass- 
makers are craftsmen of the highest order, who have 
inherited the technical skill of their forefathers of 
200 ygars ago when English glass was acknowledged 
to be beyond compare. When given the opportunity 
these craftsmen are quite capable of carrying out the 
ideas of the many good designers with creative talent 
which we have in this country. 

Much to my regret I must admit that the general 
standard of taste here does not encourage excursions 
into the realm of design dependent upon the beauty 
of line and form rather than upon applied decoration. 
The glass-buying public almost appears to have been 
brought up in the spirit of the “ penny plain, tuppence 
coloured ” adage. They are willing to pay a big 
price for a heavily cut article, but hardly think they 
would be getting their money’s worth if they were t 
pay a reasonable price for an undecorated piece 0! 
exquisite form, although the latter may even cost a: 
much to produce if it is to be technically perfect. 

To me the real hope for the future lies with the 
education of the rising generation, who should have 
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mind and eye directed to the perception of what 
ee ee ee 
cturer may combine to ensure the production 


James Hocan, R.D.I. 
James Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd., 
Whitefriars Glass Works, 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. 


Sim,—Miss White asks, “ Now why can Finns and 
Swedes make good, cheap furniture when we do not ? ” 
nd later states categorically that “the furniture for 
vir and bedrooms is fundamentally unsuited to 
’ and mass production. To realise 
sit is only necessary to visit any institution, from a 
: office to an orphanage, and notice the 
joom inspired by the furniture. The answer to the 
eee act he Be ae Sacha ook 
i pert which Miss White says are useless. 
hey have trained and brought into industry competent 
jesigners to study mass-production methods and, 
the same time, by using the results of their work 
in schools and public buildings they have gradually 
built up a more critical public. This public not only 
mands good design and workmanship at reasonable 
sices but gets it. Miss White mentions Alvar Aalto, 
hose designs are fresh, vigorous and realistic. We 
never succeed in emulating the Scandinavians 
so long as pernicious nonsense is talked about furni- 
wre being unsuitable for production by modern 
ncthods. The reason for the gloom inspired by 
nost institution furniture is that there are so many 
people, like Miss White, who do not think it is worth 
wking the trouble to design machine-made furniture 
properly. But is there any other conceivable way 
af producing well-designed, well-made furniture at 
prices that most people can afford ? 
There is some doubt in my mind as to whether the 
mut trees or the furniture industry would be the 
more difficult to acclimatise in the Highlands. We 
need a bold and realist approach to this important 
problem of producing houses and everything in them 
for the masses. GorDON RUSSELL 
Proadway, 
Worcestershire. 


rdisatior 


nomen 


STATE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Sir,—The arguments about choice of doctor and 
patient, useful though they may be, have an air of 
unreality about them. For ordinary people the ques- 
tion is treatment or no treatment. I have discussed 
this in A.B.C.A. classes with both soldiers and A.T.S. 
Two groups of A.T.S. (25 each, clerks, cooks, drivers, 


appreciat 
This is not intended to be a boost for Army Medical 
It is intended to argue that a universal 
free medical service is what the people want, even 
when, as in the Army, it is combined with a disciplinary 
routine which makes it less attractive. Women, at 
any rate, are interested in the reality cf medical 
attention rather than the metaphysical question of 
free choice. (Needless to say, a peacetime medical 
service would not require the irksome restrictions 
which the Army must impose.) 

Whether the response among men would be quite 

so unanimous, I do not know. Probably it would. 

Sct. INSTRUCTOR 


ETHICS WITHOUT REVELATION 


Sir,—I think I understand more clearly your point 
of view now that you have given some supporting 
arguments for the incredibility of revealed religion. 
If, as it appears, your religious friends have been 
largely of the “‘ eager to please,” apologist type, then 
I-can appreciate your reaction, for nothing is more 
destructive of belief, or the will to belief, than feeble 
attempts to “ get round ” apparent incompatibilities, 
or to water down doctrinal facts by poetical interpreta- 
tions. 

I can assure you, however, that no such devices 
are needed: I am hesitant to develop too far the 
implications of this statement for fear of exposing 
myself to the charge of turning a subject of debate 
into an opportunity for proselytising: but I must 
emphasise the fact that to one who is prepared to 
reject preconceptions of incompatibility there is 
nothing whatever incompatible between the Jiteral 
statements of the creeds and any of the facts and 
legitimate theses advanced by modern science. I 
admit that it is not easy to regard impartially a subject 
on which one has passed decisive judgment many 
years since. The bulk of modern English writing 
is undoubtedly saturated with the agnostic attitude, 
and a very positive effort of will is required to “‘ black- 
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out” this prejudicial background, and to consider 
coldly whether in fact there is any sound reason to 
deny the credibility of the idea of the divinity of 


Christ: for this is the central theme of Christian 
belief, from which all minor doctrines logically spring : 
believe this, and the rest is inevitable to anyone with 
habits of scientific deduction. 

You may, after really impartial consideration, still 
reject the divinity of Christ: but I doubt whether 
you will reject the credibility of the notion, and I 
think you will find that nothing whatever in the claims 
of modern science even touches the ptfoblem. If 
Christ was God, if He represents the intersection of 
the Infinite with the finite, then His attributes are 
beyond the limitations of finite knowledge ; and the 
zone of this intersection is bound to offer a unique 
symbiosis of infinite and finite characters. ‘Thus the 
divine intervention must inevitably dovetail into the 
immanent characteristics of human life, so that as 
Fraser has shown, the Christian religion is organically 
related to, and in a sense developed from, temporally, 
precedent human religions. On the same basis, 
events such as the Resurrection, the Virgin Birth, and 
miracles, do not need scientific justification ; they are 
scientifically necessary results of the fusion of the 
finite and the Infinite. After all, even mathematical 
infinity refuses to bow to the exigencies of a finite 
x, and we do not reject as incredible the statement 
that co — x = © however much it transgresses the 
rules of arithmetic of finite numbers. Why should 
we refuse to allow the personal Infinite the freedom 
from limitations which we grant to a mathematical 
symbol ? 

To be quite honest, I think that you agnostics 
have for too long got away with too many completely 
irrational assumptions. Take Mr. Davenport's re- 
mark that “ the Rector goes too far in asking rational 
people to accept outmoded theological doctrines.” 
That kind of remark is neither good agnosticism nor 
honest disbelief; it breaks the canons of fair debate 
by implying that those who disagree are beyond the 
intellectual pale, and virtually attempts to attribute 
unanswerable certainty to a purely individual opinion. 
And that indeed is incompatible, not with science, 
but with freedom of thought. 

Gray’s Cottage, HERBERT V. 

Candlemas Lane, Beaconsfield. 

[This letter has at least the merit of clarifying the 
point at issue. We said that an understanding of a 
large body of modern knowledge seemed to us incom- 
patible with belief in certain Christian dogmas. Mr. 
Rance said he found no incompatibility. He now 
explains that he performs the task of reconciliation 
by assuming that Christ is “the intersection of the 
finite and the infinite,”’ and that the rest follows. He 
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author of “Three Deserts,” 
“Desert and Delta,’ etc., 
began his career as a sailor, 
served in the Merchant Navy 
and as a soldier in the South 


African War. This is the 
other half of the skilful 
autobiography so humorously A novel of Italy to-day by a 
presented in Major Jarvis’s } man who fled into exile rather | 
books on Egypt and Sinai. than submit to tyranny. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
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peramental and she was up 
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drawn with skill, insight and 
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‘The author of Bread and 
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ring and unforgettable story.’ 


‘{ found this novel a vivid 


picture of peasant life under 


readers Fascism. It is good politics 





and good: fiction. It rings 
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PATRICK TRENCH 


Sir, —May I thank “ Critic ” for his remarks about 
Patrick Trench ? As one of the “ crahks,” I should 


the formula: “C.O. 1940; D.S.O. 1942.”  Cer- 
tainly he came as near as possible to combining the 
virtues of pacifism and militarism. Living the double 
life of a French poet and a Homeric hero, he used to 


return to civilisation. He hated to be seen in uniform, 


and preferred to be mistaken for an undergraduate. 
There is a portrait of Daskal which has caught his 
expression of slightly sensual discrimination. He 
was extremely scrupulous about avoiding non- 
military objectives, and he was particularly distressed 
at the destruction of the ducal palaces at Genoa, he 
having led the attack to the other side of the harbour. 
Like Saint-Exupéry, he gloried in aviation for its own 
sake, and never lost his sensitive revulsion from the 
task he felt bound to perform. I put down in a 
poem after his disappearance: ‘“‘He displayed 
tenderness in the heart of the nightmare.” Recently 
I came across his copy of “ King Lear,” which 
opened at the encouraging passage: ‘‘ Ten masts 
make not the altitude which thou hast perpendicu- 
larly fell. Thy life’s a miiracle.” 

Incidentally, he had given up the idea of going to 
China. He decided to continue his operations over 
Europe, so as to go on living in Cambridge. Unlike 
the don in the anecdote, he was the civilisation for 
which he was fighting. We agreed to differ as to the 
choice of weapons. Once, after a long philosophic 
discussion, I applied to our two worlds the formula of 
Matthew Arnold: “ One dead, the other powerless 
to be born.” He replied very simply: “ Neither 
either.” WALTER ROBERTS 

The Peacock, 

Cambridge. 


C.E.M.A. AT CAMBRIDGE 


Sir,—Those of us who live in Cambridge were 
delighted to read “ Critic’s”” appreciation of ‘what 
is being done here to maintain civilised activities in 
wartime. May I add a few facts that “ Critic” 
did not have space to mention? Mr. Norman 


WAITING FOR BEVERIDGE 


Sir;—As one of the students present on the two 
occasions of “‘ Saratar’s ” visits to the Skin Clinic of 
this hospital I should like to reply to some of his 


replying to all questions with wearisome garrulity. 


certainly have cleared up in a fortnight. I find it 
quite impossible to believe that “ Saratar” possessed 
no clean rag or old shirts for the a of his 
clothing during this time. 

The remainder of his sorry tale must, I fear, be 
regarded as the consequences of his own folly. Our 
overworked hospitals suffer considerably from a 
small proportion of patients, usually uneducated, who 
entertain the naive belief that our great hospitals vary 
in the degree of their medical knowledge and skill. 

Such individuals embark on just that trek which 

“* Saratar ” describes so well. At each halt their case 
must be studied afresh from the beginning, and 
exactly similar problems treated on exactly similar 
lines, the condition now aggravated by neglect._ 

It is hardly surprising that the welcoming smile 
is a little strained, and enthusiasm lacking among the 
unfortunate doctors who greet them. After two years’ 





beforehand whether a-given patient will take up two 

or twenty minutes, while, secondly, in hospitals where MiP 
appointments have been tried, patients failed to keep hreats | 
them, thus causing disorganisation. This does not hi 


« 

ad in 

difficulties are twofold. First, it is impossible to tcy Mpeen 1 
a 


attempted, and the more enlightened of us look 
forward to its speedy disappearance. Hippo #ipduca’ 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Smr,—Mr. Kingsley Martin suggests in his review 
of my book that I hedge. I sometimes do because | 
don’t know the answer and dislike prophesying unless 


Nor can a defence of the almoner system te if < 


alas, is stronger now than in 1939, 1919, 1914. I see 
no signs in the immediate future of its being weakened. 
Here my fault is not that I hedge, but that I have not 
succeeded in making myself clear. 

I do hedge on the future of the public school. 
First, for the type of book I was trying to write, 
hedging is not necessarily a fault. But I am willing— 
in your pages—to guess. My guess is that all public 
schools but the richest and most securely established 
will find themselves insolvent and over-equipped for 
the effective demand from parents. They will have to 
change or disappear unless they can get from a Con- 
servative Government grants of public funds given on 
conditions that do not alter their fundamental role as JMjsacrifice 
reflectors and supporters of the inegalitarian character not in 
of English life. heard « 

Conservatives will naturally try to secure this finan- JJ He fol 
cial support for the public schools. If there is no pro- #jtact wi 
found social change in England, they will, I think, Mjof milc 
succeed. I am not sure there will be no profound @vorous 
social changes and I am not quite certain that the Con- [J Martyr 
sérvatives will bring it off. But my guess is that they 91s to sa 
will. I will close with a judgment. I think such a jon Chr 
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The book is essential to all 
taking an active part in post-war 
planning. 


The author is chairman of a 
successful manufacturing com- 
pany, and the book is written 
from a hard practical standpoint. 


2s 6d net 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 





“A book packed with incident—the 
hazards of the maiden voyage and its 
undreamed-of perils for the novice. 
Descriptions of unbelievable country.” 


GEORGE R. 
PREEDY 


Courtly Charlatan 16/- net 
The strange story, brilliantly told, of the | 


enigmatic Comte de St. Germain at the 
court of Louis V. zd impression. 
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m 
e had little and next to no scientific 
PPO We do not know the roots from 
hich we have grown or even the ground in 
and we do not bother to 
science or the effects of science 
eview whole, been presented to us in an 
use | unimaginative and impersonal 
unless orn “on the whole.” An exception 
eldom once comes to my mind. I am thinking of 
dy ~ Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man*. The 
¢ the science and history of this extraordinary book 
of its Mwhich was written in 1873, may not be accurate 
elieve [to-day, but they come fresh from the impact with 
alism, the inner Victorian conflict and are electrified by 
I see the peculiar anguish of one who has lost his 
ened. wrenched his way into a new free- 
re not The Martyrdom of Man is a personal 
an attempt of genius to implant 
hooks, fin our minds an atheists’ sense of human destiny 
write, ic and poetic terms. Reade’s book is 
ing— from other rationalist apologies 
yublic works of minds more compre- 
ished hensive and serene, by being, like Darwin’s, the 
d for rk of a traveller. The age lived—it has often 
ve to Mabeen remarked—in a daydream of Oriental 
Con- history; they drowsed in their pews, bemused 










by parables of the desert and by exotic 
sacrifice, concubines and caravans. Reade did 


n on 
le as 


acter not in fact go to Palestine, but on the 

heard of the desert and he saw primitive life. 
nan- MHe followed the Ashanti war; and the con- 
pro- tact with a life so brutally unlike the worl@ 
hink, Jof mild English pieties started him on an omni- 
ound ##vorous revaluation of human history. The 
Con- [i Martyrdom of Man is not an original book, that 
they is to say its material is not original. His attack 
ch a fon Christianity, his ruthless criticism of Jesus are 


not new; his atheism would be conventional if 
AN it were not extreme. And his attempt to define 
human history as an evolution from war to re- 
ligion, liberty and finally the triumph of the 
intellect, is made in a series of startling hops to 
convenient landing grouids. The poet also was 
sometimes crude and often became the journalist. 
But when all this is said, the passion and vitality 
behind the book are tremendous ; and if he does 
not arrive at his goal and satisfy us that the 
tragedy of man is truly stated, he has brought 
a enormous panorama, burning in an unfor- 
gettable brilliance, before our eyes. We are in 
contact with a man. We feel a personality. 
I doubt if anyone has made the history of Egypt 
and Palestine so vivid to the reader as Reade 
did in the early chapters of his book, so that 
we are conscious of the blood of history in the 
pulse of man and the rough, cruel hand of 
natural law upon his shoulders. We are the 
martyrs as well as the heirs of evolution. “ Life 
isone long tragedy. Creation is one great crime.” 
Reade’s great gift was descriptive; he could 
seize without hesitation upon the essence of a 
scene or a process; where other writers 
generalise he deploys the dramatic detail. He 
has, for example, been describing the greatness 
of Memphis, and the suddenness of the Egyptian 
fall before the terror of the Arab horses. The 
civilised are driven into exile : 

In Egypt Nature was a gentle handmaid; in 
Ethiopia she was a cruel and capricious queen. 
The sky flashed and bellowed against them; the 
rain fell in torrents, and battered down the houses 


* The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. 
Cape. Travellers’ Library. 
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they roasted them, 
made them into cakes of salt. fish- 
eaters dwelt by the coral-lined borders of the Red 
Sea ; they lived in wi thatched with sea- 


stated times they went in herds like cattle to the 
distant river-side, and singi to one another 
discordant songs, lay flat on their bellies and drank 


till they were gorged. 


How that passage does its double work. It 
describes an historical experience so that we are not 
likely to forget it ; but above all it breaks down 
the daydream world of history as it had been 
presented by the Christian tradition with its 
solacing line of division between the chosen 
and the unchosen. The reader was made to 
feel that he had been deceived by his beliefs, 
chained by his faith, that he had lived in a temple 
of closed doors. To the mass of @ictorians, 
Reade’s attack on religion was monstrous and 
his picture of Jesus as a whining, resentful 
prophet was horrible; but, after reading it, 
many must have felt that they had been in that 
place and had seen that man for the first time. 
Reade felt the process of evolution, the process 
of good things becoming evil and evil things 
becoming good, as if these were an almost 
pleasurable torture. His portraits of Alexander, 
Cato and Mohammed, his picture of the destruc- 
tion of Carthage and—towards the end of the 
book—his story of the struggle against slavery, 
have the same physical vividness and display 
the same ruthlessness of a mind which has 
stepped out of the accepted paths. He sets up 
as a kind of John the Baptist before the baptism. 

Reade was not an original scholar. He relied 
avowedly upon the works of others. But unlike 
the usual populariser of scientific knowledge 
he made his own road through the mass of 
material and gave it his own stamp. This was 
a very curious one. It was very Victorian and 
in some respects comically so. This comes out 
especially in his attitude to women. He gets 
some little sadistic pleasure at the thought of the 
savage bride who is captured by a blow of the 
club and dragged by the hair to the hut of her 
conqueror and he seems to have based his view 
of the character of women on a quaint mixture 
of this savage past with the mild habits of ladies 
in the Victorian drawing room. Women are 
timid, do not pursue, are reserved, modest and 
lofty in their idealism and correct in their conduct ; 
nature has obliged them to overcome voluptuous- 
ness. One may see an example of primitive 
timidity transformed by civilisation, in the noble 
sight of a true woman languishing away in silence 
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because her lover has not proposed. Women 
have become ennobled by their chains ; and one 
could wish that men, so destructively and selfishly 
addicted to the disgusting satisfaction of random 
sexual appetite and secret sensualifies, could be 
similarly bound. It will strike the reader that 
evolution must have been at its work with especial 
speed since 1873. Winwood Reade had obses- 
sions about sexual temptation such as are so often 
noticeable in the character of explorers. Ex- 
ploration, and self-torture and guilt, seem to be 
common. companions. 

Another Victorian characteristic — character- 
istic, that is, of the Victorian rationalists—is the 
sense of loss. . We see that in Hardy: the bitter 
regret for a faith they cannot feel. This sense 
of loss appears in many places in The Martyrdom 
of Man=—in the title first of all—but it is expressed 
unmistakeably in the last paragraph of the book ; 
note the stress on torture : 


In each generation the human race has been 
tortured that their children might profit by their 
woes. Our own prosperity is founded on the agonies 
of the past. Is it therefore unjust that we also should 
suffer for the benefit of those to come? Famine, 
pestilence and war are no longer essential for the 
advancement of the human race. But a season of 
mental anguish is at hand, and through this we 
must pass in order that our posterity may rise. 
The soul must be sacrificed, the hope in immortality 
must die. A sweet and charming illusion must be 

- taken from the human race, as youth and beauty 
vanish never to return. y 


This, I would think, has been less of a diffi- 
culty to later agnostics than it was to Reade. 
His mind had traced disinterestedly the rise and* 
fall of cultures and had discerned a clear 
evolutionary path, from war to religion, from 
religion to liberty, and the free intellect. But 
his heart hankered after its ancient attachment. 
If Nature was indifferent to man, man could not 
be indifferent to Nature. Yet war had ceased. 
In 1873 it was possible to say that Nature had 
no future use for major wars. The burden of 
evolution was to be borne by the brain. It 
had, in some way, and under mysterious strains 
which he alluded to but did not describe or 
define, to evolve into something higher. Reade 
did not define the end because, one suspects, 
he really believed the intellect had gone as far 
as it could. He was a middle-class man. He 
was immensely pleased with middle-class society. 
The enlightened middle-class man, set between 
the aristocracy and the masses—those masses 
who had been responsible for introducing the 
inevitable but dubious gift of Christianity 
to the world—was in a superlative position 
of judgment. He was free from  super- 
stitution. How regrettable that this happy situa- 
tion could not last! Reade, one notices, talks 
continually of man; he is aware of some social 
forces ; but he is not aware of society organically, 
He is, for example, anti-socialist. The sense of 
loss is, one suspects, not of loss only; it is a 
sense of isolation. 

One notices, too, about many who took Dar- 
winism violently that, like the Victorian manu- 
facturers, they were delighted by the justification 
of power in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. They enjoyed that contact with the 
primitive which the detached discussion of race 
gave them. They liked the sense of the relativity 
of moral sanctions. They could not object to 
“the bloody and dirty hands of Nature.” The 
door was opened for the superman, the worship 
of power, for the ruthless and the irrational. 
The drastic and solitary Reade who admired 
with a touching reluctance the beauties of the 
Christian achievement, favoured forced labour 
for the blacks. He hated Jesus for befriending 


the poor. He described the notion that God 
was Love, as if it was a racket. He did not 
observe, as I think we have cause to do, the 
value given to mercy and pity in the Christian 


tradition. We eye his philosophy therefore with 
doubt even where we agree. But his is the one, 


the outstanding, dramatic, imaginative, historical 
picture of life, to be inspired by Victorian science. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 
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EUROPE’S RADIO WAR 


Voices In The Darkness. By TANGYE LEAN. 
Secker and Warburg. 153. 

The objectives of “ political ” or, as the Ameri- 
cans more aptly call it, “ psychological ” warfare, 
can be succinctly stated : They are, defensively, to 
maintain among “ the faithful” hatredof the enemy 
and belief in victory, and, offensively, to weaken the 
enemy’s will to fight, by pers him either 
that the contest is hopeless or that the conditions 
obtainable by capitulation would be at least 
preferable to continuing hostilities: Offensive 
propaganda, therefore, will employ in accordance 
with circumstances a judicious mixture of tough- 
ness and sweet reasonableness. That is, it will 
emphasise the strength of its own side while 
pointing to real or fictitious weaknesses—faulty 
or insufficient armament, evil war aims, internal 
friction and treachery—in the enemy’s camp ; 
but, having thus tried to sow among the enemy 
dismay and terror, it will offer an escape clause 
—Fourteen Points or Atlantic Charter—lest the 
enemy derive courage from unqualified despair. 
In these psychological operations there must, of 
course, always be a basis of reality: the armed 
forces must be a genuine threat, the offered or 
implied terms of peace not wholly nebulous. This 
assumed, the range of media, the weapons of the 
psychological warrior, is wide. It includes all 
the means whereby opinion can be created, 
from the solemn declaration by a Head of State, 
through straightforward dissemination of news, 
to the invention and spreading of bogus atrocities 


Ae.g., the Katin Wood) or demoralising rumours. 


It is with the part played by radio in attacking 


morale that Mr. Tangye Lean deals. His book - 


is not an attempt to analyse comprehensively 
Europe’s psychological warfare operations—an 
interesting study for post-war fulfilment. His 
field is of necessity narrower. Between a preface 
on lines made familiar by Insanity Fair and an 
epilogue in the manner of Socrates edited by 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway he has sandwiched a 
lively and intelligent account of the activities since 
1939 of the B.B.C.’s European Service and the 
broadcasting stations controlled by the Axis. 
For the voices on both sides the audience has 
been mixed, consisting partly of the enemy and 
partly of the populations to be, respectively, 
“‘tranquillised” and “liberated.” But the 
techniques of the B.B.C. and of the Radio Depart- 
ment of Dr. Goebbels have differed significantly. 
It is not merely that the B.B.C. has been in the 
main truthful in its news bulletins and consistent, 
as between national groups of listeners, in its 
presentation of the aims of the United Nations. 
whereas Axis broadcasters have had scant regard 
for truth or consistency ; the real difference is that 
radio in enemy hands has been used, to an extent 
not attempted by the B.B.C., as a short-term 
operational weapon whose objective has been 
the production of quick effects without much 
consideration of ultimate consequences. 

The best example, perhaps, of the German 
method is the radio campaign (summarised fully 
by Mr. Lean) in support of operations in France 
in 1940—a campaign in which the use of mislead- 
ing rumour and distortion of news (particularly 
as to the attitude of the B.E.F. and the British 
Government) played an immediately effective 
part, though most Frenchmen must afterwards 
have realised to some extent that the enemy lied. 
Here Dr. Goebbels had an easy wicket on which 
to play, and the B.B.C. has not as yet enjoyed a 
similar opportunity. Could the Voice of Britain 
exploit it without forfeiting the greatest asset 
which it has built up—its reputation for credi- 
bility ? Mr. Lean glances at, but does not answer, 
the question. What his book does is to give a 
valuable, if not deeply critical. picture of the way 
in which the B.B.C., apart from its dissemination 
of relatively objective news, has endeavoured to 
project on to the Continent—enemy and occupied 
—an image of Britain, determinedly hostile to 
Fascism, resolute in war effort, the liberator, in 
the name of freedom and democracy, of all the 
enslaved peoples. If at times the image has been 
a trifle blurred. as on the occasion of the affaire 
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of the organisation he is naturally inclined to 
emphasise the part played by radio in influencing 
opinion, even when the ether is made hideous by 
“jamming” and the death penalty may hang 
over the listener’s head. Can radio, or any form 
of propaganda, do more than intensify a current 
of opinion already in flood ? Not until long after 
this war shall we know the answer. 
JoHN GALLOWAY 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 


People’s Homes. A Survey conducted by Mass- 
Observation for the Advertising Service 
Guild. $ohn Murray. 10s. 

This investigation into the homes and domestic 
ideals of working people living in certain areas 
of London, the Home Counties, the Midlands, 
Garden Cities, L.C.C. Estates, and so on, will— 
or should—administer a shock to many of our 
New Town planners. Those architects of the 
future who have taken it for granted that their 
ideals correspond with the “‘ higher” ideals and 
ambitions of the “‘ working classes,’’ may be led 
by this book to hesitate before giving material 
form to building schemes based on abstract ideas 
far from coinciding with the desires and hopes of 
those most immediately concerned—the future 
occupants of the dwellings designed. Nearly all 
these town planners have a penchant for blocks 
of fiats, @ the neatest and most convenient 
method of housing hygienicaliy the bulk of 
working families as well as a considerable section 
of the ‘‘ black-coated”’ class. But the authors 
of People’s Homes tell us that although they found 
a marked tendency among working people to 
grow attached to any kind of ‘‘ home’”’ to which 
they have become used, flats “‘are unpopular 
among the vast mass of people, particularly those 
with small children.” Yet, in the samples 
studied in this survey, 59 per cent. of flat dwellers 
had children under fourteen living with them 
and 72 per cent. of flat dwellers said that they 
** would prefer to move to some sort of house 
if they had the choice.” 

This is no new attitude. Practically all of us 
who have lived for any length of time in the 
poorer quarters of our cities, and seen the replace- 
ment of street after street of insanitary little 
houses by entirely sanitary blocks of council 
flats will, if we are in sympathetic touch with the 
people who have lived in both, have heard from 
the occupants almost universal expressions of 
disappointment and regret over the reforms 
forced upon them. 

If we are content to consider the business of 
home-building in the terms of old-fashioned 
hygiene, oblivious of the fact that men, women 
and children have needs other than cleanliness, 
neatness and orderliness, then the average council 
flat, like the modern prison cell and the infirmary 
ward, represents tremendous advance on the 
average industrial worker’s house as it existed in 
the time of Queen Victoria. But the hygienic 
man, woman or child is almost as imaginary as 
is the economic man or.the unicorn. For. the 
most part, these flats are well built, and for people 
who merely want somewhere to sleep and to have 
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that they provide an environment which 
is entirely unsuitable for family life.” 
Mass-Observation investigators found tha 
women are more in favour of !iving in flats thay 
are men; and that people under forty are slightly 
more in favour than are older people. But they 
conclude that “‘ flats are not the sort of dwellings 
most people want to live in all their lives,’’ though 
they are not so obviously unsuitable for singk 
people and for young couples for a period after 
marriage and before children start to arrive, and 
again when the family has grown up and left 
home. Even among these categories the great 
majority would not wish, and certainly should 
not be compelled, to live in flats. 

A significant point brought out in this Mass- 
Observation survey is that the majority of peopl 
interviewed seemed incapable of imagining the 
sort of world in which they would be allowed tw 
choose the home they wanted, and at the same 
time be able to afford the rent to pay for it 
In many of them the faculty of abstract 
** fancying ’’ seemed never to have developed; 
and, consequently, they took their present or any 
future home for granted, and did not give the 
problem much further thought. In practically 
all the areas investigated, however, the desire for 
—— was found to be strong—even in the 

istrict where the desire was least marked 
79 per cent. wanted one. 

On the whole, housewives showed themselves 
to be a very long-suffering race, as far as housing 
conditions are concerned ; and they are inclined 
to put up with much, even though quite capable 
of envisaging the sort of home they would like 
to have. Most people, men and women, who 
want to move to a small house with a garden, 
picture a small modern house with plenty of 
labour-saving devices, self contained, and as 
private as -possible. Indeed, the ‘‘ own front 
door,”’ which can be shut, plays a large part in 
the picture. ‘‘A garden that is overlooked, 
windows which neighbours can see into, balconies 
visible from the road or the house opposite, are 
all deplored. But, above all, people dislike sharing 


‘a house with another family or even with one 


person, as many have to do’’—a passage. which 
is reminiscent of this extract from a book called 
Modern London, published in 1804: ‘“‘ To live 
within his own family, free from interruption, 
contest or intrusion, to have apartments that are 
clean and warm, adapted to their several purposes 
and in every respect convenient, is the English- 
man’s delight.” 

People’s Homes, though compact with de- 
tailed information about the domestic habits 
and domestic ideals of the realist but not always 
theoretically “‘ artistic’? working class—informa- 
tion which may seem irrelevant to consciously 
aesthetic town planners, mostly belonging to 
other classes—will, to genuine democrats, prove 
of great significance and value. 

HARRY ROBERTS 
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gospel truth,”’ should have thought it necessary 
o gloss over the shadier side of David’s character ; 
suggest, for imstance, that David did not 
understand Samuel’s act of treachery against 
Saul, in anointing him King behind Saul’s back ; 








Samuel had done it for. Also he is unduly 
nient towerd David’s life of brigandage, which 







stract Hiwas the direct outcome of his breach of fidelity 
ped ; Ho Saul; and when David has promised faithful 
See service to Achish King of Gath, all mention is 





avoided of his fraudulent expeditions against 
other cities with which Achish was at peace, and 
(in order that no word of it should reach Achille) 
his wholesale slaughter not only of the men, but 
of the women and children. Later on, over 
David’s affair with Bathsheba in order to condone 
his treachery toward. Uriah, quite gratuitously 









feet Mr. Duff Cooper gives Uriah an unpleasant 
ined Micharacter. Surely none of this was in the least 
go necessary in a book which in other respects is 
| tho pleasantly free from the shackles of fundamental- 
ae ism. There was another point in his hero’s 
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this is not the kind of fact which a timid 
invents.”’ 


Ios. 6d. 

The juxtaposition under one cover of these two 
marshals of France, Bazaine and Pétain, is 
dictated by the requirements of Mr. Guedalla’s 
famous antithetical style. At all costs he must 
enforce a resemblance and a contrast at which to 
fire off an epigram. ‘‘ One of them surrendered 
Metz in 1870 and was sentenced to death, while 
the other surrendered France in 1940 and was 
sentenced to become its ruler.” (For the sake 
of accuracy even in an epigram, surely Pétain’s 
sentence is life imprisonment, not power.) After 
this brilliant opening, supported by a photograph 
of a plaque, specially made for Mr. Guedalla to 
represent a union of the two marshals in profile, 
the comparison is mercifully dropped ; and each 
is allowed to develop his biography to himself. 

As Pétain is to be treated with antipathy, 
Bazaine gets a measure of sympathy from the 
author; although it is hard to rouse sympathy 
for the career of an ambitious, second-rate, 
professional soldier. Born in 1811, of humble 
parentage, Bazaine was always destined for a 
military career, but he failed to pass into the 
Ecole Polytechnique and had to enlist. He served 
with the Foreign Legion in Algeria and in the 
first Carlist war in Spain, and by the time of the 
Crimean War he had risen to the rank of colonel 
in command of the First Foreign Legion. In 
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the Crimea and the war with Austria of 1859 he 
acquitted himself creditably—and no more—as 
a subordinate general. The opportunity to 
distinguish himself came in 1862, when he was 
selected by Napoleon III to command a division 
in the expedition to Mexico. Bazaine’s African 
experience of guerilla warfare enabled him to 
defeat the Mexican patriots and keep the country 
in subjection to the Emperor imilian as 
long as the French troops remained. On the 
strength of his Mexican success he was promoted 
Marshal of France, and at the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war he was given command of 
the Army of Lorraine. That was the end of his 
career. ‘Within five weeks he was completely 
out-generalled by the Prussians, encircled, and 
shut up in Metz with his entire army. Two 
months later he surrendered the fortress without 
a fight. After the war he was court-martialled 
and sentenced to death, but the sentence. was 
commuted to 20 years’ imprisonment. He 
escaped from prison aimost immediately, and 
spent the last 14 years of his life in exile in Spain. 
This drab outline naturally gives no idea of Mr. 
Guedalla’s highly-coloured canvas. In Algeria: 
“ his big red epaulettes cast a sharper shadow now 
in the dusty glare of Africa.” In Mexico: 
“behind him the French columns pounded 
through the chaparral, watched by the gaunt 
mountains.” At Metz: “it was always raining, 
as the mist crept up from the Moselle to finger 
the tall poplars on the straight French roads that 
led towards the waiting Germans.”” And so on 
through the gamut of rhetoric. Even the joy 
of zeugma is not stale for Mr. Guedalla: ‘ Louis 
Philippe retired ungracefully from kingship in a 
four-wheeled cab and the unlikely name of Mr. 
Smith.” The jauntiness of the style masks a 
formidable effort of research to authenticate the 
details of Bazaine’s history; and the portrait is 
probably a true likeness of the man, despite the 
flamboyant manner. 

Pétain’s career is summarised in a witticism : 
Vidi, Vici, Vichy. Under present circumstance: 
bias is natural enough in our estimate of Pétain, 
but there is no necessity for Mr. Guedalla to 
underrate his ability as a soldier because of his 
latter-day infirmity as a politician. After all, 
Pétain first exercised political power at an age 
when even Mr. Gladstone had decided it was 
time finally to retire from politics. (He was 84 
in 1940.) As a general his record compares 
favourably with that of any other in the last 
war. Mr. Guedalla harps upon his “ defeatism ”’ ; 
the term by which the Foch-Wilson school of 
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hought stigmatised anyone who refused to 
hat all attacks would be successful, except 
pf the enemy. But until 1918 he was right, 
Foch was wrong. Clemenceau jokingly 
him “le plus défensif de nos chefs ” ; 
defence he was superb. Verdun in 1916 
Champagne in July, 1918, are the great victories 
to his credit. But the way in which he restored 
the morale of the French army after the mutinies 
of 1917, though more obscure, is a proof of the 
confidence he always inspired in his troops—a 
confidence they did not extend to Foch, the 
apostle of the offensive d outrance. He made 
mistakes ; all generals do. His greatest mistake 
was in March, 1918, when he proposed to abandon 
the British army at a pinch in order to keep the 
French army together. This led to a quarrel 
with Haig and his supersession by Foch as 
generalissimo. Mr. Guedalla dates his hostility 
to England from this wound to his vanity, a 
surmise that may well be true. His present crime 
is to have lived too long. Had he died before 
Hitler, his fame would have been untarnished. 
All the same, when Mr. Guedalla dedicated The 
Two Marshals “ A toutes les gloires de la France,” 
he might have remembered Verdun. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND BEAUTY 


Lucretia Borgia : The Chronicle of Tebaldeo 
Tebaldei. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Commentary and Notes by Randolph 
Hughes. The Golden Cockerel Press. £4 4s. 


Amid the general agonies of war, and the 
peculiar inconveniences of such a war as this is, 
a few chosen beings do keep alight the torch of 
scholarship and/or beauty (for the one does not 
by any means pre-suppose the other), an inheri- 
tance for future generations at least as valuable 
as four-engined bombers or dehydrated eggs. 
One must respect them. Saint Benedict founded 
his holy and learned order while Totila was 
laying waste the realm of Italy. But his monks 
did withdraw from active life in a society which 
respected their abstinence. And though books 
were, then as now, scattered and concealed about 
the Continent, they were not seeking any par- 
ticular authority for any special purpose. They 
copied what they had. Research to-day encounters 
every difficulty, physical and spiritual. And so 
does printing, when materials and skilled labour 
are almost unobtainable except for work of 
national importance, viz., propaganda. And this 
volume I am trying to review serves no useful 
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to 
-create of her a portrait far nearer to the truth 


than any we find in the studies of more respectable 
historians. Mr. Hughes, who: knows the period 
as a scholar should and has read all the con- 
temporary sources, reveals in his commentary 
and notes just how little history Swinburne knew. 
It is littke enough to make one shudder. In 
spite of that, however, here are the Borgias as 
they almost certainly were: physically and 
intellectually remarkable, irresistibly delightful, 
enjoying life as even the Pagans seldom enjoyed 
it, though pagan is the adjective that springs to 
one’s mind, so very far from Christian were 
their qualities. Cruel but not disgusting, im- 
moral but not vicious, they were like brilliant 
children who have learned to play with life and 
get a lot out of it, but have not developed what is 
perhaps the hall-mark of the complete human 
adult : a sense of the sanctity of life. 

Mr. Hughes has done his part of the work 
admirably. One may regret at times a peevish 
note not uncommon to scholars, and under- 
standable to-day when the scholar who persists 
in his researches must feel, if only subconsciously, 
a moral disadvantage. The plodding historian 
like myself may, justifiably, wish such learning 
could be applied to a critical edition of one of the 
sources, Infessura or Burchard perhaps. How 
useful that would be, and how much more boring ! 
Mr. Hughes’ learning directed upon Swinburne’s 
imaginative ignorance creates one of the most 
tantalising effects I have ever encountered. And 
the Golden Cockerel Press has made‘a lovely 
book, in spite of, even because of, war restrictions. 
A sample page is given of this book as it should 
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have been but for “ with the nation, 
war effort,” set in Poli: 16-pt. type. alh 
I prefer the smaller close-set type enforced 5 


economy. It gives an agreeable densencss ; 

the page, and what a large folio should have, 

lot of reading before the leaf is turned. 
FiLorA GRIERSON 


Solidarity. Vol. 2. Edited by Jacques Mftanim 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The second volume of this inter-allied anthology, 
shows a great advance on the first. The gen 
articles with which it opens include an‘able argumey 
for the determination of pri on which to found 
the peace settlement by Professor Métadier, and , 
very interesting speculation about “ supra-national” 
economic planning in such matters as communications 
and agriculture by G. D. H. Cole. His survey of 
the possibilities gains from his steady consciousnes 
of the influence which the United States and Russiy 
must exercise, whether by their co-operation with, 
or by their abstention from, European organisation, 
M. de Baer’s article Le Chdtiment des. Crimes & 
Guerre should be read by all those who either sunpor 
or disapprove of the United Nations’ policy of punish- 
ment for war criminals. It is a scholarly and judicial 
study, in which the author, who is perhaps the 
greatest expert in this field, is far from making ligh 
of the difficulties, both legal and practical, involved 
in implementing post-war retribution. There are 
five articles on the political institutions of various 
of the allies. Mr. Wickham Steed is entertaining 
on the British spirit, and M. Waclaw Kormarnicki 
illuminating on the history which underlies the 
Polish Republic. This collection of national defini- 
tions is a valuable idea; after all, the union of th: 
allies should rest not only on sentiment, but on 
mutual knowledge. 


Roses in Colour and Cultivation. T.C. Mans- 
FIELD. Collins. 21s. 

This book is the second in what promises to be a 
useful and attractive series. The first part of the 
text consists of ten short chapters on propagation 
and cultivation. Selected lists of varieties for special 
purposes are given and the author’s instructions are 
concise and clear. Schism has recently reared its 
ugly head- in the rose world. and many enthusiasts 
are divided between “ short” pruning and the new 
heresy of “long” pruning. Mr. Mansfield, though 
probably a “ short ” pruner by birth, upbringing and 
conviction, states the case for “‘ long” pruning fully 
and fairly. The remainder of the text—nearly two- 
thirds—comprises probably the most complete and 
informative list of roses, including species and old- 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 693 









Competitors are invited to submit quotations in 
or prose applicable to the Allied victory in 
th Africa. The usual prizes of four guineas are 

for the happiest finds. 

. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 





ould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
arnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
first post on Monday, May 24th. = 
2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
at in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
not be returned. When no entries reach the 
quired standard no prize will be awarded. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
by G. W. Stonier 





ation The usual prizes are offered for the best poem, 
vecial HM of not more than 16 lines, mentioning snails, Easter, 
S are Bl Mrs. Eddy, ingratitude, porridge, a-lost glove and 
d its HM the Orinoco. 

nee Report by G. W. Stonier 

ough This proved to be a very popular, but not a very 
and gpuccessful, competition. While it was easy enough to 
fully gamble through somehow to produce a sort of point- 
two- e-Polnt in verse, convincing poems of any description 
and@grete tare. The key-words led more to travel and 
old- n-spinning, and less to surrealism, nonsense 


hymes, the metaphysicals, and the serious lyric than 





Breath, 
Unaxelled till that Mistress-Eddie, Faith, 
Healing, stirres up the insubstantiall Wee 
From earth-and-water gruel, slime of Sense. 
We lie not naked to the hands of love 
Till we have lost the Courtier’s, Soldier’s, 
glove. 
Crack me, then, strip, vntwist mee, poure back 
thence 
My savage Orinoquoo to Thy sea. 
(Don JOHNNE) 
EDITORIAL NOTES : 

4. Lanterns were “ glassed” with horn, which is 
here identified with the material of the snail-shell. 

5. Rammish : a pun on the twisted horn of the ram, 
regarded as a symbol of licentiousness, etc. 
male: qy. mail? We retain Johnne’s spelling. 

7. Perspectives: telescopes. Associated with the 
retractible “‘ eyes ”’ (horns) of the snail. 

8-9. A curious parallel to Descartes’ theory of 
vortices. 

9. Mistress-Eddie ; that impetus which controls us 
like a mistress. It would be pleasant to assume that 
Johnne had anticipated faith healing, but the punctua- 
tion of the original makes this dubious. 

16. An abrupt return to the voyage-of-discovery 
imagery of the first stanza, introduced by the conceited 
association of the telescope with the snail-horn. 

The lines show Johnne at his most tortuous, and the 
reader may be sympathised with if he wishes that more 
of the “vntwisting” process had preceded their 


composition. 


REVELATION ! REVOLUTION ! 
Easter mornin’ on de Orinoco— 
(Stow away dem idols, it’s de god of love !) 
Ole Mrs. Eddy come a-waltzin’ on de whirlwind, 
Seekin’ for de lambkin, lookin’ for de pigskin-— 
Ole Mrs. Eddy hunt her one lost glove | 


Winklin’ sluggards like snails from de shell-whorls, 
Feedin’ em wid porridge from de hats she’s 
chewed, 
Ole Mrs. Eddy comes a-bikin’ on de cyclone, 
Spinnin’ like a vortex, dizzy, in de cortex, 
Decapitulatin’ man’s ingratitude ! 


Will o’ de wisp lies waitin’ in de swirlpools, 
Gyratin’ spirits rise in spiral whirls, 
Ole Mrs. Eddy comes a-twirlin’ in de typhoon— 
I’se got vertiginous—pigeon-house religinous— 
For ole Mrs. Eddy and her corkscrew curls ! 
(PETER QUINCE) 
Mr. JONES. 
Mr. Jones, so I’ve heard say, 
Always has porridge on Easter Day, 
And then goes looking for snails on stones ; 
Morose, eccentric Mr. Jones ! 


Mr. Jones is always ready 

To talk about Mary Baker Eddy. 
His other tastes are cups of cocoa, 
And books about the Orinoco ! 


Mr. Jones once fdund a glove, 

Mr. Jones has been crossed in love ; 
Mr. Jones will dream for hours 
_About cats, and castellated towers. 


Mr. Jones is introspective, 
He never uses sharp invective. 
The only things that make him rude 
Are trumpets, and ingratitude. 
(N. P. Mgapway) 


NURSERY RHYME. 
“ Where are you going to, little Mrs. Eddy?” 
“ Up the Orinoco to catch a new Teddy.” 
“ Where are you going to, little Mrs. Swales ? ” 
* Up the Mississippi to catch a few snails.” 
“ And where are you going to, little Mrs. Horridge ? ” 
“Up to the heathen to take them some porridge.” 


And little Mrs. Eddy lost her tippet on the way, 
And little Mrs. Swales lost her glove ; 

But littl Mrs. Horridge got an Easter egg 
From the heathen with their very best love. 


So those who complain of the heathen’s ingratitude 
For civilised benefits must change their attitude. 
(H. Roxpee Cox) 
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Company Meeting 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Tae Annual General Court of the Members 
the Alliance Assurance Company Limited 
il be held at the Offices of the Company 
b the 26th of May. 
The following is an extract from the Re- 
w by the Chaban, Mr. Richard Durant 
totter, which has been circulated with the 
port and aceounts :— 
In the Life Department, the net new busi- 
ss completed during the year amounted to 
1401180, against £1,118,485 for 1941. 
The claims by death in 1942 amounted to 
1444. The corresponding figures for the 
0 previous years were £573,104 in 1941 and 
M627 in 1940. 
a At the elose of the year the Alliance Life 
i! Annuity Funds amounted to £23,346,453, 
ainst £23,141,164 on 3lst December, 1941. 


“ The amount received in premiums on 
tking Fund and Capital Redemption 
count g@uring the year was £86,137, and 
ter provision for claims, commission and 
Mpenses, the Fund at the end of the year 
mounted to £2,124,692. 
ln the Fire Department, the net premiums, 
mounting to £2,261,430, show an increase of 
182,058 over those of 1941. The claims were 
avier than in 1941, and, together with 

! utributions to Fire Brigades, amounted to 
140,381, 

The Directors have strengthened the Addi- 

hnial Reserve in the Fire Department by 

1.000. The surplus, after making this 

crease in the Additional Reserve and after 

lusting the reserve for unexpired risks, is 

2,952, which has been carried to Profit 
cM id Loss Account. ; 


You will be glad to learn that the over- 
48 business of the Company has increased 





profit. 

In the Accident Department, the premium 
income has fallen by £81,282, which is more 
than accounted for by the reduction in pre- 
miums received on the Motor Account. 

The result of the year, after adjusting 
the reserves for unexpired risks, was a sur- 

lus of £236,848, which has been carried to 
*rofit and Loss Account. 

In the Marine Department the net pre 
miums were £1,674,204, which is an increase 
of £612,925 over that for 1941, 

The Underwriting Account for 1940 has 
now been closed, with a balance of £151,408, 
which is £8,060 higher than the balance for 


1989. £11,029 has been set aside to meet 
further claims, and, in addition, your 
Directors have considered it advisable to 


for 
some 


Reserve Fund 
has stood for 


increase the 
years, which 
£300,000, to £350,000. The remaining surpius 
of the 1940 account, viz., £90,379, has been 
carried to Profit and Loss. 

The Trustee Department continues to 
make progress and the funds now being 
administered total approximately £16,500,000 
—, Debenture Trusteeships and the 
like). 

The Stock Exchange securities (all funds) 
appreciated in value during the year, but 
the gross rate of interest on the Members’ 
Fund and the Life and Annuity Funds has 
again slightly declined. The total amount 
invested during the year in Governmeat War 
Loans reached approximately £1,140,000, in 
addition to some £160,000 on behalf of the 
various Pension Funds. 

If you now refer to the Profit and Loss 
Account you will see that we have trans- 
ferred £100,000 to Reserve, which will bring 
the Reserve up to £2,000,000. We have again 
transferred ‘the sum of £50,000 to Staff Pen- 
sion Fund and increased our contributions 
to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund to 
£34,576. We have also considered it prudent 
to allot £30,727 to reduction in the value of 


previous 
time at 


office premises. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
Tre ordinary general meeting of 
National Bank of India, Ltd., will be 
in London on May = 25. 
The following is an extraet from the state 


the 
he id 


ment by the chairman (Mr. R. Langford 
James), circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

Owing to wartime conditions we deemed 
it expedient to make a final distribution 
from the profits by means of a second 


interim dividend, the rate for the year being 


14 per cent., the same as on account of 
1941, Although we have had to make 
materially increased provision for taxation, 
the net amount of profit carried to the 
balance-sheet shows but litthk change from 
that of the previous year; actually it 
slightly larger. 

The totals on each side of the balance 
sheet show an increase of £8,800,000 over 


those of the previous year. On the liabilities 
side there is an increase by that amount 
under the heading of current, fixed deposit 
and other accounts. The greater proportion 
of this increase is in our deposits in India, 


which reflects the flow of money into the 
hands of the public there as a result of 
war expenditure. On the assets side, cash 
and money at call show an increase of 
£6,800,000, while British and Indian Govern 
ment securities are higher by £2,100,000 
Bills of Exchange, which include Treasury 
bills, have increased by £3,000,000, the whole 
of this increase being in Treasury bills. 


Discounts and loans receivable are lower by 


£2. 800,000. The ratio of the combined items 
of cash and Government securities to our 
current accounts, fixed deposits and other 


accounts is 76 per cent. 
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Entertainments 
MERCURY Wir. Park $708. “The 
Eves, 6 (Siow), Te o. Also Suan. 
ivgs. 6.30 (ex. 5m 3.0. 
CORTS (TEM. Eve. 7 (ex Mon.), Set. 
ex . 
A and Sun. 3.30 gy g.» From May 7th, for 5 weeks 
only. ond Tie ond Th. M’ship ss. 
ERALD COOPER Ch 
be Mt eg Pang A oe cag merry Agog oy 
ay 17 at 
(K390), Siring Golatet ia io D BD goa in 
Dennis an ct Wansoe. Forbes. ys 
aie, (24 Wi 8s. 6d., .3tyat Hall, and’ Tbs 
ett, 5 igmore 
Bec he Orchestra May, Toth, May 
inesdays, at ay 19th, May 
26th, June 2nd m Sir Adrian 


Boult. First Concert (May 19th) in 


Brahe The Pasee (Complite), Hi 
B.B.C. Chorus. Tickets, 25. to 75. 6d. cc Hall 


Ken Farge nd Agents. 

MORE HALL, W.1. (Wel. 2141.) 
Thursday next, May — at x. a 
Eleventh Concert of French a Pee- 
ramme: Sonatine, Sine 5 = gin 
Shans Chansons madécasses, a poémes de Mal- 
larmié, Mélodies grec Introduction et 
Allegro : Artists include deste Wyss ; | ae 

jeen Long; Gwendoline Mason ; 
tet. Tickets: 7s. 6d., $5s., 23. 6d. from H nas 
Musical Culture Ltd., 295 R t St., W.1. 
ei MARTIN’ S-IN- HE IELDS, Satur- 

day, 22nd May, 3.30 p.m. Cantata No. 
182 (Bach). If Ye Love Me (Byrd, arr. Drum- 
mond Wolff), Benedicite (Vaughan Williams). 
Fellowes Music Society. 
if ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, 9 Fitzroy 

4 Square. Monday next, May 17th, at 

7.30 p.m. Matyas Seiber on Swing, with piano 
and records ; Thursday next, 20th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Rachmaninoff records ; Concerto No. 3, Vocai- 
ise, Symphony No. 2. Details from Secretary, 
295 Regent Str@t, W.1. LAN 2572. 

NITY. Guest month. “ The One and the 

Many,” by Owen Rutherford. ‘“ Our 
Voice” Cambridge Progressive Players. Sat., 
May 15th at 7, Sun., May 16th at 3. Mems. and 
affiliates. Tkts. 2s., 3s., 4s. EUS $391. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
LEX REID & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
$.W.1. Paintings by Tomas. Harris & 
Stanley be iecoee Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays 
10-1. Last week. 
;XHIBIC TION of Paintings by Hella Guthova, 
4 Czechoslovak Institute, 18 Grosvenor 
Place, S.W.1. Daily except Sundays, 10.30-4. 
a y: 1$th to June sth. 
UGUSTUS JOHN, O.M., R.A. Exhibition 
of 60 drawings ; also recent paintings by 
Gilbert Spencer, Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Sq., 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
(000 Housekeeping Institute Cookery 
Demonstrations. Lectures on “ Wise 
Ways with Rations,” ‘“ Learning How to 
Cook” and “ Everyday Dishes for Family 
Catering’ are commencing carly in May. 
Course of six demonstrations, one guinea; or 
35. 6d. each. Also lectures on “ Make-do and 
Mend,” free of charge. Book places for both 
courses in advance if possible. For full par- 
ticulars apply: (Dept. P2), 30 Grosvenor 
Gardens. London, S.W.1. Tel. : SLO 4591. 
4+ MERGENCE of a World Faith ”—series of 
+ talks—Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.1, Sundays, 3.30 p.m. May 16: 
“ Cycles of Religion.” 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
6 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
ings, rr a.m. May 16th: Dr. R. H. Thouless : 
= Hatred in War Time.” 
¢ THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. _, May 
4 16th, 11.0. J. C. G. Burton: “ The 
Endowment of Cultural Opportunity.” 
TULL Employment. Impoftant Conference 
for Socialists on May 22nd and 23rd at 
Royal Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. W.C.r1. 
Speakers include: Joan Robinson, W. Warbey, 
A. Albu. E. F. Schumacher and John Parker, 
M.P. Write for details to Secretary, Industrial 
Group, Fabian Soc., 11 Dartmouth St., S.W.1 
PAUL WINTERTON, home from Soviet 
War-front, speaks at Kingsway Hall, W.C.1, 
7 p.m. Wed., May rg. Res. seats 1s. and 2s. 
from Rus _ To-day Society, 150 Southampton 
Row, W.C A. J. Cummingg in chair). 
7HIT SUN’ r IDE Conterence* Soviet Edu- 
cation and Its Background in Peace & 
War. Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, London, 
W.C.1, Saturday, 12th; Sunday, 13th; Mon- 
day, June 14th. Lecturers : Mrs. Beatrice King, 
Dr. E. M. Chossudowsky, Mr. F. le Gros Clark, 
Miss Deana Levin, Mr. Herbert Marshall. Or- 
ganised by the Societydor Cultural Relations with 
the U.S.S.R. and the English New Education 
Fellowship. Details from S. C. R., 98 Gower 
‘Stree’, London, W.C.1. EUS 2315. 
"TR Speech Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1. Saturday, May 22nd, 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Meeting and Discussion on Speech Handi- 
Speakers: W. Kingdon Ward, Agnes 
Lack, M. M. Cullen. All interested are wel- 
come. Admission free. Collection. Tea. 
AY ISTRIAN Centre. Lecture: Dr. Albert 
Marteaux (Belgian Deputy for Brussels) 
“The Belgian people’s struggle against their 
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Cricklewood Lane AS 
i EWRY and the U.S.S.R.” Brains Trust. 
Professor Levy, Golding, Harriet 

Maurice ee Hall, 

fre gg "Oy N. ig eg 

r im ranc! 

Jewish Fund for Soviet Ri 
ERMAN Causerie, Mat a Lit. Inst., 

248 Marylebone Rd.,N.W.1, Tues. 6.15-8.15. 

pagy ores ga play- -reading and discussion. 


EX duestion Group, Progressive’ League. 
How ss Herbert’s Divorce Act 
Worked ?” oe S. W. ——, nt 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. ” 
Holborn. Adm. 2s. Nor as. 6d. reserved to 
S.E.Gp., 4 Moor Lane, Rickmansworth). 
Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of the vacancies for women advertised 
tn this journal relates to a woman between 
18 and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) is — under the Blind Persons Acts, 
= (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to-obtain employment by individual efforts. 
JREWDLEY Guest House, Worcestershire, 
owned by Midland Adult School Union 
requires joint wardens—preferably man and 
wife. Opportunity for social service. The 
position includes rooms and theme laundry and 
joint salary £150 and war bo Applications, 
in writing, must state age, Pera ol and qualifi- 
cations, and be addressed, not later than May 
20th, to Midland Adult School Union, 8 Dr. 
Tohnson Passage, Bull Street, Birmingham 4. 
RIENDS War Relief Service needs volun- 
teers for domestic, nursing and 
work in evacuation hostels, for practical work, 
and for social work. “ Personnel,” F.W.R. s. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
AR Service with the Y.W.C.A. Leaders and 
Assists. needed in Clubs for women in H.M. 
Forces in many parts of country. Knowledge of 
catering, snack cookery and/or ability to organise 
informal recreation. Salaries £80-£150 tesid- 
ent ; non-resident to scale. Interviews can 
generally be arranged locally. Women under 41 
can be accepted for these posts subject to obtain- 
ing a permit from the Ministry of Labour, 
Applicants (not over 55 years) should write to 
the Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National 
Offices, 16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. i 
HAME, Oxon. War Workers’ Social Club 
Requires man and wife to undertake 
lendueshie of club and management of canteen. 
Club mixed, about 150 members, 50 per cent. 
under 20. Job requires sound knowl com- 
mittee exp. Scope for pioneer work, ability face 
and overcome disappointments. Write stating 
joint salary, Mr. Hamecher, Chairman Manage- 
ment Committee, Town Hall, Thame, Oxon. 
SSEX Education Committee. Government 
+ Evacuation Scheme. Assistant Matron 
required at Cleeve Hall, Manuden, near 
Bishop’s Stortford, a hostel for 24 problem 
children, ages 5-14. Experience in care of 
children and real interest in their readjustment 
necessary. Salary, £80 per annum, or according 
to qualifications, plus war bonus on County 
scale, and full board. Applications, togetier 
with three recent testimonials, should be sent not 
later than May 20th to B. E. Lawrence, Chief 
Education Officer, Chelmsford. 
[NTELLIGENT junior required for Trade 
Union office. Inter. post. Good prospects. 
Apply A.Sc.W., 59 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
MyAaNuracr RING Chemists wish to en- 
gage after the war a man ( (under 30) now 
serving in H.M. Forces, to carry out extensive 
market research in West Africa, with possi- 
bility of subsequent appointment as representa- 
tive on the coast. Good education, drive, initia- 
tive, dependability, good knowledge of French 
and willingness to learn native dialects essential. 
Write in first instance to Box No. 860, C. Mit- 
chell & Co., Ltd., 1 Snow Hill, London, E.C.1. 
WANTED Urgently. Voluntary worker, 
capable and intelligent, preferably able 
speak French, to help in Allied ew Hostel, 
Portsmouth. Interesting je. mostly canteen 
work. Plenty time off and week- po Board 
and lodging. Bathing. Miss Vereker, Congress 
House Hostel, 29 Western Parade, Southsea. 
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Psychology, 15 Broad 

NT 7D in ri ? Half 
I writing 


Corres; at Lond ch 
of Carepandenc Free advice and book 
Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 
W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 


Accommodation Vacant and Wanicd (ERIC 
LA® GE house or school is required dung. 

August, suitable for a holiday centre #0 OPE 
working gitls who are members of a gi Brom 
club mnecenion. se ona details. to Mi 
beth Stra St. Mawgan 279. ~ OSES, +» 192/6 Hanbury Su 
GHERWOOD School, Epsom. fosters - re- coun E.t 

sourcefulness of hand and mind. College S paving guest, ee 
workshops, Lapeer live stock, community am U house th Ken. B ee ent ab 











PANISH tn a by post, or personally, bie Be week-ends. nin gns. weekly, Box 2 
teacher with gift of sees | Baad Acie ODATION in pleasant Chet 
see Sag rin shorthand. Box 8. D : offered to yas Bn or two a 
: science, ma wots 7 a hed fiat, We 
BM/ CES London VIET furnis flat, Westbourne arde 
Buresu, pwc Que W.2, convenient buses, tubes, Paddi HE p 
Marble oo = Bh gees couple or b 


itt Tr The John es ». pe week, or sped 
Partnership, a eal experi- a a, eg ° 

ment in sca and iepasteial reform, proposes Wimalse iMB ae PK. ‘urn. b’room 

to open shortly at Peter Jones a Secretarial flat, use sanae reoms ; {I L. 


T Course. —_ be taught Short- | £2 & GoM Larsen het & rl geen Box ay 
hand, ye sn and Secretarial Duties by MODATI -2 roon 
qualified teachers the day, and get practical rtant educ. wor! ecu Mag centr 


experience in modern business methods the other Mrs. Sa iter, 30 Moor Park Rd., Northwood. 
The ANTED, Pied-a-terre for man nr. S. end 


vide the partnership with secre workers Epping Forest. Box 212. 
with the hope that there will be some capable of Tre yas frome mone require accommodatid 
rising to high positions, but admission to the Central London ; serviceif poss. Box 


Course does not carry any guarantee of subse- BRISTOL. Young ‘business man wants g 
uent ee. Student must ge —— nears residence. Box 284. 
Leaving Certificate Standard. imit 
number of older students will also be accepted. asenee Sat pod = gee ail Welcor 






























A Prospectus, giving details of fees and condi- £3,500. 178 years lease. Ground te 
tions of salaried employment one pare = £14 105. per year. 6 bedrooms, 2 receptid Chung: 
will be, Tee on application to ecretarial kitchen, age, etc. Modern house. of con 
se,’ Fer » Sloane Square, S.W.1. Meadway Court, London, N.W.11. : 
NIVERSIT of London. “The United EITH Hill, small furnished cottage, equ YDOSE | 
Nations.” A series of short courses on cooker. 275. 6d. weekly. BM/JPDZ, W.dimrestorat 


their political and national culture. May 26th, TTRACTIVE Furnished Flat to let : 
27th, 28th, 29th, 30th. France. Admission six months or longer. Redcliffe Squ: Singap 
— by invitation. Service personnel should | s W.ro. rex @ floor. Loe balcony. One Russia, 
apply 2 y hr peo the pe pt rm Service channels. reception, 2 bedrooms. tchen and bathrov British 
ed number of civilians will be admitted | Electric cooker. Ascot heater. Telephe 8 
aol should apply to A. Clow Ford, M.B.E., B.A., 6 gns. weekly inc. plate, linen. View by appoiim Germa’ 
Hon. Director ations Courses, c/o ment. Telephone, daytime; TEM. 365:. Ey 
London School of ee and Tropical Medi- d week-ends. FLA 1772. engage: 
cine, Keppel S C.1. O LET. 2 furn. rooms, use k. & b. Couowmmand he 
UNIVERSITY Correspondence College pre . London 18 miles. Box 256 the Ri 
pares students for London University T° LET, furnished or unfurnished, 
Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermediate pleasant rooms, gas, electricity, use b Congre 
and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors. Low arden. Apply R. S. Moore, 122a Adelaide R 
rest Lg a post — from cw W2. 
egistrar, ree pe ouse, Cam ge. RCHITECT and wife urgently want s 
OYANUS Sch of Russian, 44 Museum A furn. house or part- auiaion, ro Hay with 
St., W.C.1 (above Sidgwick & Jackson, | 1 hr. Leeds, preferably rural area. Box 230. 
Ltd.). Summer term begins April 28th. Day ANTED furn. or unfurn. cottage for ¥ 
and evening classes for ners and student: adults. Daily access City. Box 207 
of all grades. Conwersationa!l Narratives Illus- 
trating Spoken Russian, by S. C. a p- 
lished Aoril rsth. Furthér nart’c: ann'v 
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Typing, Literary and Translations _ 
THELLE. Typewriting, duplicating, 1 




























Where to Sta simile. Roneo printing and letterpre! 
j Bad iy Glorious, ceful spot. Min. sea. 18 Ouseley Road, S.W.12, and at 14 Clerkenw Air Vv 
Safe bathing. B&ist. & Eve. Dinner. Sun- Conte Dae Teens Se Saee Afte: 
ontennay,”” Combemartin. who value intelligent, acc , 
% Ww. and well-set-out typescripts send MSS. @j Must t 


Cree: inc. 
I EAL 1943 Holidays. Rambling in West 
rochure. Morris ge Hotel, 


Surr Nora Lee, Remenham, Codicote Rd., Welwy 
Gon Hill, nr. Farnham. (Frensham 362.) 


ro also duplicating, translations, printing 
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oppressors.’ Alliance Hall, 12 Claxton Street, JANTED. Two women to run labour curate 
S.W.1, Saturday, May sth, 7.30 p.m. saving house for bachelor. Own sitting AS cifot dexcrptve iat Bondy fred Ce awanit. “7 feeasonal 4 ‘Box 19 to exp] 
A®* Questions on “ What is Hapvening in room and bathroom. Seven miles from Tun- P.R.H.A. Ltd., 193 Regent Street, W.1. Sos ATE London expert revises and types ! r P 
France.”” Meeting in Livingstone Hall, bridge Wells. Bus passes door. Box 254. - =» 393 - of every description. Highest testimoni time @ 
Broadway, S.W.1. Monday, May 17th at MOTHER with recovering paralys son Miscellaneous Mrs. Driver, 2 Claverton Rd., Saltford, ‘ robab 
7. p.m. Speakers: Felix Gouin, Famend ‘ (21) needs help with lighter domestic Your favourite suit copied (nearest re; WRITE for Profit. Send ‘4d. for bookh P 
Grenier, Senator Maroselli, M. Granpre and duties and lifting. Roomy, well-furnished all- tion style) in John Peel tweed = Regent Institute (191A), Palace Ga'e, Wa Cnemy 
Louis Levy. Chairman: Kingsley Martin. | electric cottage, beautiful Dorset country. Large | £6.12.6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money PEOPLE'S Book Service, 18 Noel St., activi 
Tickets at the door, 6d. and 1s. Organised by garden, fowls. Gardener and morning help and coupons refunded. Patterns post free. Political literature speciality. Mail of Vit} 
the Union of Democratic Control. kept. Box 253. Redmayne, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. service. Write for list. of bot 
Kvtered as second<class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office,-1928. Printed in. Great Britain for the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press Ltd.. Paris disrup' 
Garden. Stamford Street. London. 8.E1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Holborn, London, W.C.1. being 
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